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DRAMA 








A year-round recreation which rates high with all age groups 
is the dramatic presentation. No organization is too small, no 
area too remote for pageants, plays, festivals and other such 
entertainment. The following list offers material for organizing 
and producing your drama program and for introducing new 
ideas to your community. All publications are available from 
the National Recreation Association. 


General 

Children Write a Play, The (P 9) $.10 

Community Theatre in the Recreation Program, The 
(MP 372) .... 

Drama and the Hospital Recreation Leader (MP 
423)... $.1 

Dramatics for the Camp Community (MP 420) $.2 

Few Handbooks for the Drama Library, A (MP 
281)—References on production, history of the 
theatre, children’s theatre, religious drama, pag- 
pageant outline $.10 

Fragment Set, The (P 2)—A plan for economic 
stage sets $.10 

How to Produce a Play—Suggestions for selecting 
the play, choosing the cast, costuming, makeup, 
lighting and scenery 

Inexpensive Costumes for Plays, Festivals and 


vw 


Pageants (MP 41) $.25 
List of Pageants, Masques and Festivals with Or- 
ganization Directions (MP 30) $.15 
Operetta in the Making, An (Reprint) $.15 
Play Production Made Easy—Guide for the inex- 
perienced play producer $.50 
Plays, Pageants and Festivals for General 
Occasions 
America Sings (MP 356)—An assembly program 
using a narrator $.10 


Americans All, Frances Johnson and Jules Heller 
(MP 331)—Pageant of various nationality groups 
and their contribution to American culture $.10 

“Children of the Americas” (MP 338)—Pageant of 
the history of America from the Indian and Puri- 
tan period to the Gay Nineties. Good neighbor 
theme is introduced at the end $.10 

Day at Nottingham, A, Constance D. Mackey (MP 
13)—Festival on theme of Robin Hood for large 
groups of children $.15 

Faith of Our Fathers, Annie Russell Marble (MP 
46)—Pilgrim pageant containing the signing of 
the Mayflower Compact and the first Thanksgiv- 
ing Dinner $.25 

“Festival of Freedom, A,” arranged by Elizabeth H. 
Hanley (MP 16)—The nation’s patriotic songs in 
chronological sequence, expressed by tableau, song 
and story $.15 

“] Hear America Singing!” (MP 340)—Original 
pageant written by children, for children $.10 

Music Unites the Nations (MP 350)—A program in- 
troducing the music and dances of the United 
Nations $.10 

Our Patriotic Holidays (MP 308)—Program mate- 
rial for Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays, 
Decoration Day, Flag Day, Fourth of July and 
Armistice Day $.25 

Pan-American Carnival (MP 312)—Suggestions for 
parties and festivals with a South American 
touch $.25 

Playground Fair, A (MP 304)—Complete script and 
directions for production of playground pageants $.15 

Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat (P 6)—A play about the fa- 


mous cat that looked at a queen $.15 
Silver Bells and Cockle Shells and Seven Other 

Plays—Children’s plays and pageants $.35 
Suggestions for An Amateur Circus (MP 26) $.35 


Tea and Algebra, Marion Holbrook (MP 83)— 
Playlet for eight girls, early teens $.10 


“Young Americans in Action” (MP 311)—Citizen- 
ship pantomime $.10 
Skits, Stunts and Entertainments 


Cindy Ella (MP 395)—A fairy tale in jive $.10 
Easy Stunts (MP 233)—-Ten easy skits $.20 
Entertainment Stunts (MP 170)—Musical novelties, 
pantomimes and stunts $.15 
Mellerdrammer, A (MP 390) $.10 
Six More Dramatic Stunts (MP 142) $.50 
Six New Dramatic Stunts (MP 168)—FEasily staged 
playlets for teens or adults. Production notes are 
included $.50 
Stunts and Entertainments $.50 
Up From the Doorstep or the Orphan Girl’s Tri- 
umph (MP 354)—A “mellerdrammer” $.10 
Radio 
“Danny Diddle,’ John Weber (MP 400)—A play- 
ground safety radio program $.10 
Joseph Lee Day Radio Script (MB 1107) $.10 


Three Radio Scripts from San Diego, California, and 
Dallas, Texas (MP 402)—Scripts for a fairy story 
and home play $.15 


World Fellowship 


Friends Through Recreation (Reprint)—Organiza- 
tion and promotion of a festival, based upon folk 


arts and traditions $.25 
Now All Together (MP 414)—A festival of fellow- 
, chip $.20 
Marionettes and Puppets 
Few References on Marionettes, A (MP 269) $.10 


Finger Puppets (MP 322)—Directions and biblio . $.35 
Jack and the Beanstalk (MP 245)—Marionette 


play $.15 
Shadow Puppets—Their Construction, Operation and 
Stage (MP 241) $.15 
Bibliographies 
Bibliography on School Assemblies (MP 268) $.10 
Christmas Masques, Festivals and Pageants with 
Music (MP 406) $.10 


Christmas Plays for Children (MP 404)—An up-to- 
date annotated list for children from primary to 


high school age $.10 
List of Plays, Play Collections, Stunts and Minstrels 

for Boys and Men (MP 336) $.10 
List of Plays for Children from Five to Fifteen (MP 

416)—A_ bibliography $.10 


List of Selected One-Act Plays for Girls and Women 
(MP 339) $.10 
Our Neighbors to the South! (MP 310)—Bibliog- 
raphy of plays, pageants, dances and music of 
Central and South America $.15 
Play for Christmas, A (MP 405)—A bibliography .. $.10 
Plays and Pageants Based on American History, 
Citizenship and Other Patriotic Themes (MP 252) 


—Bibliography $.15 
Plays for Teen-Agers (MP 383)—List, with brief 
descriptions and a note about leadership $.10 


Program Suggestions for Easter (MP 244) —Bibli- 
ography listing plays, pageants, pantomimes and 


worship services $.15 
Selected List of Plays for the Community Theatre, 
A (MP 344) $.15 


Selected List of Plays Suitable for Church Pro- 
duction, A (MP 230)—Three major faiths repre- 
sented ee eee ...$.15 
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The continuation of the work of the 
National Recreation Association from year 
to year is made possible by the splendid 
cooperation of several hundred volunteer 
sponsors throughout the country, and the 
generous contributions of thousands of sup- 
porters of this movement to bring health, 
happiness and creative living to the boys 
and girls and the men and women of 
America. If you would like to join in the 
support of this movement, you may send 
your contribution direct to the association. 
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Recreation, physical education, 
group work! How often one hears 
these words used interchangeably or 
together these days! There is a grow- 
ing awareness that representatives of 
all three of these groups have many 
common concerns about the communi- 
ty’s state of well-being. 

Although the words have general 
meaning to those who use them, there 
is, however, a surprising lack of under- 
standing among representatives of the 
groups they describe. There is an even 
greater misunderstanding among in- 
dividuals of the citizenry at large, who 
hear these words loosely used by so- 
called “professionals” in talking about 
community programs of recreation 
services... 

I recently participated in a study 
of recreation services and facilities in 
a relatively largely-populated county in 
upstate New York. This county has a 
large city almost in its geographical 
center, and the purpose of the study 
was partly to discover the extent of 
services being provided in the county 
area outside the city limits by recrea- 
tion agencies with headquarters in the 
city. In addition, there was a study of 
existing programs in the county show- 
ing sponsorship, leadership, financing 
and so on. As the study progressed, it 
hecame obvious that the county recrea- 
tion program as a whole was really a 
collection of many separate bits of 
program, being provided by many dif- 
ferent groups. For example, in one 
rural community, a community-council- 
sponsored recreation program operated 
two nights a week during the winter. 
This council was jointly supported by 
funds from the county Community 
Chest and by public allocations made 
possible by reimbursement from the 
New York State Youth Commission. 
The director of the community recrea- 
tion program was the physical educa- 
tion instructor of the local high school! 

In the same community were Boy 
Scout, Girl Scout and Camp Fire 
groups which were part of Community 
Chest agencies with headquarters in 
the city. There were also 4-H Clubs and 
Home Units, with an even 
more complicated system of support 
through county, state and federal funds 
.. . This illustration vividly points up 
need for better under- 
this area of providing 


Bureau 


how great the 


standing is in 
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The Relationship of Recreation, 
Physical Education and Group Work 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


recreation services for communities. 

In the first place, we need to clarify 
the relationship of recreation, physical 
education and group work. Physical 
education and group work are alike in 
that they are both methods of working 
with people. Recreation is distinctive 
in that it represents a field of activities 
so organized or planned that it gives to 
the individual, or to the individual in 
a group, “the sense of satisfaction that 
is re-creative.”” Some people may say 
that recreation per se implies socially- 
constructive activities which are there- 
fore “good” for society. Others feel 
that . . . how the individual uses it 
will determine its contribution to 
society. No matter what we agree upon 
in this respect, there is common ac- 
ceptance of recreation as a field of 
activities essentially taking place in the 
leisure time of man that provides an 
enjoyable or satisfying experience and 
that, out of this experience, the indi- 
vidual finds renewed strength in his 
adjustment to the world about him. 

Physical education is a method of 
using the body as a means of expres- 
sion whereby the individual achieves a 
sense of physical well-being through 
the process of either individual 
achievement or of participating in a 
structure of relationships to others. As 
a method of working with people, 
physical education plays an important 
role in the recreation services of a com- 
munity... 

Group work, or, more properly, 
social group work, is perhaps the least 
understood . . . It is a method of work- 
ing with individuals in groups whereby 
a worker trained in the broad disci- 
pline of social work helps individuals 


KenNETH W. KINDELSPERGER 
Assistant Professor, Buffalo- 
Syracuse University Coopera- 
tive Program in Social Work. 


to relate themselves more effectively to 
each other and to experience growth 
opportunities in the process. This 
growth is in the direction of socially- 
desirable goals which, in our coun- 
try, are inherent in the democratic 
process. The worker in social group 
work is trained in the knowledge of 
individual and group behavior, and the 
main emphasis of this method is upon 
individual and group growth. Social 
group work uses many recreation 
activities but, like physical education, 
its application is not limited to the 
field of recreation. It does, however, 
offer distinctive contributions to the 
use of the group method in the recrea- 
tion field, and all people working as 
professionals in recreation can profit 
from its contributions. 

With these factors in mind—of the 
actual relatedness of these methods and 
the field of recreation—there is, there- 
fore, need in the future for more care- 
ful planning . . . Schools of training 
in each of these fields need to make 
sure that all of their students have an 
understanding of the philosophies, 
methods and contributions of all three. 

Most of all, we need an integration 
of our individual philosophies. Ba- 
sically, we are all striving for the same 
goals, but what Einstein did for the 
integration of mathematical philosophy, 
someone must do for the integration of 
philosophies of those groups which 
strive to help individuals to achieve a 
more enjoyable relationship to the 
world in which they live. 

Condensed and reprinted through cour- 
tesy of New York State Journal of 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation. 
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THE PARK SCHOOL 
Sirs: 

I heartily agree with Malcolm Kirkpatrick 
on the principles established in his article 

which appeared in your October issue— 
regarding the park-school, but cannot agree 
with the use of the word “functional.” 
“Functional,” to me, implies a smoothly 
operating facility that will jointly improve 
the operation of the program. School and 
park programs may supplement each other 
and, where they can be supplemented, cer- 
tainly coordination is essential and city 
planning vital for both school and park. 

Unfortunately, most of the headaches in- 
volved in the park-school facility are not 
from the construction and design angle 
so much as from that of use. Both school 
and recreation need space during the 
morning, afternoon and evening. Its great- 
est shortage appears to be during the morn- 
ing and afternoons. As community needs 
are more adequately met, more and more 
individuals are seeking their outlet in the 
hours traditionally accepted as school hours. 
The changing living habits affected by 
earlier retirement, population shifts, the 
employment of mothers, economic and social 
changes, come into conflict with established 
school procedures. Community centers must 
be an accepted part of the normal facili- 
ties of a community as are the school build- 
ings. Much cost and duplication can be 
eliminated in a better coordination of space 
and planning for major sports and mass 
activities which now cannot be confined to 
the centers. 

Speaking of interschool competition as we 
see it, the conflict arises chiefly in the use 
of facilities. The majority of schools carry- 
ing on an intensified athletic competition 
program prefer to reserve their major turfed 
fields for the limited football season, rather 
than allow for over-all neighborhood and 
industry usage throughout the school year 
and the summer months. These specialized 
fields are not multiple-purpose and are cost- 
ly. When industry works with the recrea- 
tion department and does not build its 
own facilities, it becomes more and more 
important that school and park and recrea- 
tion facilities be available for practice pur- 
poses as well as for competition. We regret 
the prevalent practice of extensive hard sur- 
face areas within the elementary school 
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program, thereby putting them out of use for 
additional summer playground facilities. Psy- 
chologically, one cannot draw the neighbor- 
hood back to these sites without the land- 
scaping of the natural aspects of a park. 
The school should be a functional fa- 
cility for community use, but it must be 
considered as a supplementary facility. Sup- 
plementary facilities require as much careful 
planning as major facilities for more ad- 
vantage to taxpayers. 
DorotHEA Lenscu, Director of Recreation, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Sirs: 

Mr. Malcolm Kirkpatrick’s article should 
be read by both professional and lay per- 
sonnel in education and recreation. It would 
be desirable for boards of education, park 
and recreation commissions and planning 
officials to observe some of the principles 
and comments advanced in it. It is thought- 
provoking and contains amplification of the 
basic concept emphasized at the Jackson’s 
Mill, West Virginia, Conference held in 
1947, on planning facilities for health edu- 
cation, physical education and recreation. 

Special attention is directed to some of 
the key thoughts, such as: “Site selection is 
something more than seizing the cheapest 
piece of vacant land available within the 
area of need.” “The stock plan and stock 
thinking have been a curse upon the school 
building and playground. . . .” “The park- 
school building should be considered first 
and foremost not as a thing apart, but 
as one of the several elements—a bank of 
tennis courts, a play area or a parking area. 
The point here is that land areas are not 
elements fitted into what is left over from 
a predetermined building area.” (Italics 
mine.) “The asphalt jungles that have come 
to mean ‘playground’ to us are a disgrace 
to our native ingenuity.” 

It would seem extremely desirable for 
those who have access to this article to have 
it reproduced for distribution to key local 
government officials, as it represents the 
best thinking in terms of joint planning 
and functional uses which lead directly to 
provision of facilities and economical opera- 
tion. 

Mito F. Curistiansen, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Washington, D.C. 
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RIFLE INSTRUCTION 


SUS 


The article, “Rifle Instruction,” in the 
October issue of RECREATION magazine, has 
many ramifications which should be checked 
thoroughly before such a program is intro- 
duced into community recreation. 

One factor is the age of the participants. 
A twenty-two caliber rifle is a lethal weapon, 


belonging in the same category as knives 
and automobiles. Only more mature groups 
should receive instruction, as their actions 
will be more responsible and less prone 


toward accidents and deliberate acts which 
will endanger the community. One of the 
brought out at the recent Na- 
Recreation Boston was 
that of training younger boys and girls in 
the correct handling of BB guns. Maybe this 
could be the first step leading to rifle in- 
struction. 

Another 
the proficiency of the 
instruction is 
for individual 


pet ideas 


tional Congress in 


instructor-load and 
instructor. Unless the 
there is time 
there are many 
such a program. 
Another point is that of an effective “fol- 
low-up” program, to insure that stimulated 
interest in rifles is channeled into construc- 


tactor 1s the 


capable and 
supervision, 


dangers inherent in 


tive activities 


[The mores of the community may be 
such that hunting and/or fishing comprise 
the chief activities. Rifle instruction would 
then lend itself to the nature of the com- 
munity and would be advisable at a much 
earlier age than in an urban community. 
There cannot be too much emphasis placed 
responsibility of adults, not only 
matter of providing firearms for their 
children, but in the control and supervision 
of these weapons once they are placed in 
the hands of younger members of a com- 
munity. Only by this method 
insured for this 
of activity. 


upon the 
in the 


grass-roots” 
control he 
potentially dang 


can adequate 


erous type 


Atrrep L. Corrritt, Supervisor of Boys’ 
and Men’s Activities, Bureau of Recreation. 
Baltimore. Marvland 


In regard to “Rifle 


ried on in a 


Instruction,” as car- 
recreation program, we have 
interest in this in our city. Our 
rifle and pistol club has been in existence 
for twenty-five years and, as an outgrowth 
high schools are 
have rifle instruction as 
part of their curriculum. This is part of 
the high school program when and if there 
are expert instructors and a safe place for 


a wave of 


f 


0 that organization, all 
interested in and 


shooting 


| look upon this activity with favor, if the 
llowing points are adhered to: 
Proper facilities. 
2. An expert instructor to teach proper meth- 
prof 
ods of handling frearms 
§. Absolute mtrol of the activity so as to 


avoid accidents 


In our playground 


buildings and the 
armory, where we are conducting our shoot- 
ing program, we have observed that group 
attendance does not lag and is most regu- 


lar. There is a fascination about shooting 


that appeals to teen-aged boys as well as 
to mixed groups of adults. Our Rifle and 
Pistol Shooters Association is made up of 


men and women who have 


such activit 


been active. in 
from the beginning. All of our 
organized groups are affliated with the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 


ERNEsT W 


Playgrounds, Saint Paul. 


JoHNSON, Superintendent of 


Minnesota. 
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CAMPING 
Sirs: 


For some time, our department has been 
searching for a statement which adequately 
describes the elements of a well-organized 
camping program. We feel that such a state- 
ment appeared in the summer issue of 
RECREATION, in the article by Catherine T. 
Hammett, “Camping: Its Part in National 
Defense.” We should like to request permis- 
sion to mimeograph a portion of this for 
distribution among recreation and camping 
people in this state. 


Wituiam B. Ponp, Supervisor, Recreation 
Division, State Parks and Recreation Com- 
mission, Washington. 


TELEVISION 
Sirs: 


In commenting upon the article, “Televi- 
sion, Friend or Foe?,” in the September 
1951 issue of Recreation, I should like to 
say that television, today, is the greatest 
force known to man, serving to guide and 
formulate public opinion, attitudes and 
ideas. Whether it will be friend or foe de- 
pends upon two groups of individuals—tele- 
vision authorities and parents and viewers. 

It is easy for television authorities to 
pass the responsibility on to the viewers 
and state that they, the stations, give the 
viewers what they want. This particular 
attitude has no place in our system of public 
trust. Television and radio are both in this 
category—they belong to no specific group, 
but to all the people. Authorities in control 
of television are obligated to provide proper 
public education and recreation whenever 
the opportunity arises. There is no reason 
for exception. There is, or never was, a 
program which is questionably good or bad. 
If it does not contribute to social welfare, 
it is undesirable! The television authorities 
know good programs when they see them. 
Let them act honestly and fearlessly lest 
they lose, in the light of righteous criti- 
cism, the privileges so often abused under 


the guise of “freedom of speech”! Tele- 
vision plays too big a part in American 


life to be subjugated only to unwholesome 
desires and the quest for financial profit. 

The average viewer of television programs 
has to be insulted before he responds to any 
programs which come to his attention. 
This challenge usually has to take the form 
of indecency, obscenity, profanity, or just 
plain insult to his good taste, intelligence 
or judgment. Protest should not be made 
to Federal authorities, but, rather, directly 
to the station and sponsor. This is the level 
at which it will be most effective; the fear 
of lack of support will motivate programs 
for all times to come. Organizations, bureaus 
and agencies which attempt to boycott pro- 
grams only will call attention to those that 
are not a force for good—witness censored 
movies! The viewer must be honest with 
himself and his family. Those programs 
which are not good should be turned off 
with a twist of the dial. Self-control and 
discipline must come from within—it has 
little or no value from without. There are 
enough intelligent, serious-minded people 
who can control “unethical” television pro- 
grams, authorities and sponsors if they act 
and act immediately. “The pen is mightier 
than the sword.” 


James A. Wyte, Associate 
Education, Boston University. 
Education, Massachusetts. 


Professor of 
School of 


for a 


ca 
fs: 


Gymnasium... 


e Gymnasium Equipment 
e Telescopic Gym Seats 
e Basketball Scoreboards 
e Basketball Backstops 


e Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grode-Robes 


Write for Catalog 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, inc. 


3566 DE KALB ST ST. LOUIS 18, MO 


For 78 Years 
The Standard Of Quality 





On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are 
saving thousands of lives to- 
day ...in factories and offices, 
at neighborhood centers and 
at organization meetings all 
over this land... showing peo- 
ple what they can do to pro- 
tect themselves and their fam- 
ilies against death from cancer. 


For information just telephone 
the American Cancer Society 
or address a letter to “Cancer,” 
care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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Editorially Speaking 


DEAR RECREATION READER 


Because this magazine is yours, and 
you are one of our reporters, as well 
as a subscriber, we wish that you 
would consider this letter as an edi- 
torial staff meeting, at the beginning 
of the new year. We need your con- 
tinued help in making RECREATION the 
type of magazine that you want. Here’s 
how... 


Please note, first of all, that the 
title of our ‘recreation comments sec- 
tion, on page 422, has been changed 
to “Letters.” We feel that this head 
will be simpler, clearer. Do you agree? 
Also, we again call your attention to 
the possibilities of this magazine de- 
partment, and ask your active support 
in making it a lively one. It is designed 
to give you, as a member of the recrea- 
tion family, an opportunity to be 
heard, to exchange opinions with 
others on any matters of concern 
either about magazine content or pro- 
cedures or about any recreation trends 
—which can benefit through open dis- 
cussion. Have you, personally, con- 
tributed a letter to this page? Do you 
like the idea well enough to do some- 
thing about it? Have you become ac- 
customed to thinking of this section in 
relation to its purpose? 


Recently we received a sincere let- 
ter of criticism about one of our pub- 
lished articles. When we mentioned 
using it on our “Letters-to-the-Editor” 
page, however, its author exploded in 
indignation. “No,” said he, “I am not 
seeking publicity.” Apparently, the 
whole idea behind its use escaped him 
—if he had ever stopped to think 
about it! Why should writing for one 
section of RECREATION mean “pub- 
licity” any more than writing for any 
other part? Maybe other people would 
have appreciated hearing this man’s 
views. 

In writing to us, you will encourage 
others to do the same, reaping the re- 
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ward of interesting and helpful read- 
ing and assisting with the improvement 
of content in general. 

May we hear from you soon and 
often—in letter form? Be as brief as 
you like, or as detailed. It will help if 
you mark your communication, “Let- 
ters-to-Editor” page. 


RECIPES FOR FuN 

Will you please let us know whether 
you like or dislike “Recipes for Fun,” 
and why? We want to know whether 
to continue or discontinue it, in its 
present form. What about other new 
features—‘Recreation Market News,” 
“Personnel,” “Things You Should 
Know,” “How to Do It”? 


MANUSCRIPTS 

Please double space between lines 
on the manuscripts of all full-length 
articles. Otherwise, these have to be 
retyped before any editing can be 
done. Sometimes this may make all 
the difference in a decision as to 
whether or not the material can be 


used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

In mailing pictures, be sure to slip 
a sturdy piece of cardboard into the 
envelope for protection. Creasing can 
ruin a photograph, and it is amazing 
how many reach us in that condition. 


PUBLICATION 

Please do not be discouraged if your 
contribution is not used immediately. 
Remember that all material cannot be 
used at once and that it is necessary 
to hold many articles for future publi- 
cation. Furthermore, each issue of the 
magazine is now made up three months 
in advance. Make your contributions 
as colorful, interesting and helpful as 
possible, and keep them coming! 


cui Piet 


Managing Editor, RECREATION 





A SIGN OF THE TIMES* 


There was a sad little advertisement 
in our paper the other day. Sad for 
what it implies. 


Trade your piano in as down pay- 
ment on a television set, the adver- 
tisement urged. In other words, don’t 
create your own entertainment and 
pleasure. Just squat down in front of 
a TV set and let someone else enter- 


tain you. 


If that advertisement, with the in- 
evitable response to it, is a trend of 
the times—and we fear very much 
that it is—something that is not good 
is happening to our way of life. 


A lot 


family and guests gathered around the 


of us can remember when 
piano for a sing, and everyone thought 
it good fun. We can remember, with 
pleasure now, the somewhat tortured 
that the 
their piano lessons, hours that were 


hours youngsters spent on 
justified because the children were 
learning to do something for them- 
selves. Leaving the piano for a minute, 
we recall the many simple pleasures of 
a bygone era when there were no TV 
sets and no radios. Try to tell a boy or 
girl about the delights of a taffy pull 
and youll be looked at as though you 
were slightly queer. Tell a youngster 
what fun you once had on long walks 
through the countryside and he'll sure- 
ly think you are nuts. 


We have arrived at the age of squat 
and look. Spectatoritis or squatitis is 
the disease of the day. Children are 
being encouraged to let others enter- 
tain them rather than to 
themselves, and this training and 
tendency extend on into their adult 
lives. We sit and look when we should 
walk and think, and conversation is a 


entertain 


lost art. 


“Editorial appearing in the Tacoma 
News-Tribune, October 1951. 
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| Things You Should Kuow . . 








e THE ORDINANCE ADOPTED June 12, 
1950 by the commissioners of Lower 
Moreland Township, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, in the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, June term 1950, was 
declared illegal and unconstitutional. 
The requirement that subdividers pro- 
vide, whenever practicable, for suitable 
open spaces for parks, playgrounds, 
and recreational areas was deemed to 
be “taking of the land without com- 
pensation.” 

e THE DATE FOR the 1952 Governor's 
Conference on Recreation in Indiana 
has been changed to April 3, from the 
previous date of March 28, as an- 
nounced in the December 1951 issue 
of RECREATION. 

REPORT made at 
the tenth annual meeting of the Asso- 
State Park 
Directors, the total of appropriations 


@ ACCORDING TO A 


ciation of Southeastern 
for the operation and maintenance of 
state parks in the southeastern states 
was almost two and one-half million 
dollars for the fiscal year 1950-51. For 
the same year, total appropriations for 
capital improvements in the same area 
were over four and one-half million 
dollars. The report also indicates that 
attendance at state parks in southeast- 
ern United States exceeded fourteen 
and one-half million dollars last year. 
Joseph F. Kaylor, director of forests 
and parks, Maryland, was elected presi- 
dent of the association, succeeding 
James L. Segrest of Alabama. C. West 
Jacocks, of South Carolina, succeeded 
Mrs. Lucy L. Smith, of Kentucky, as 
vice president; and Hardie Nall, of 
Mississippi, succeeded 4 C. Taylor as 
secretary-treasurer. 

@ REQUESTS FOR THE SPECIAL DEFENSE 
PUBLICATION, “Emergency Recreation 
Services in Civil Defense,” put out by 
the National 


have reached such proportions that a 


Recreation Association, 


January 1952 


third printing of ten thousand has 
been necessary. 

At the request of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, all State Civil 
Defense Directors were sent six copies 
of the publication on December 4 and 
advised that additional copies for dis- 
tribution to all local civil defense 
directors would be available upon re- 
quest. By December 14, state civil 
defense directors from nineteen states 
had requested a total of 6,605 copies. 
Typical of the comments from the 
state officials was that of E. Z. Jones, 
director of the North Carolina Coun- 
cil of Civil Defense. He wrote: “I con- 
sider this booklet one of the finest of 
any of the associated services publica- 
tions, anxious that 
in the 
state of North Carolina receive a copy 
of this booklet.” 

Individual copies will continue to 
be available to interested individuals. 
Local executives may re- 
ceive up to twenty-five copies, free of 
cost, for selective local distribution. 
More than twenty-five copies will be 
provided on a cost basis. 

e A JomnT stupyY will be conducted by 
the National 


and I am very 


every civil defense director 


recreation 


Recreation Association 
and the Southern Regional Education 
Board of undergraduate and graduate 
recreation training needs and_pro- 
grams for white and Negro profes- 
sional workers in the South. Its object 
will be the formulating of a plan for 
a regional program of recreation 
training, research and service. The 
study will be guided by a committee of 
leaders from universities and from the 
recreation field, selected jointly by the 
National Recreation 
the board. 

® A PANEL OF JUDGES to select the 
“All-American Boating Family,” at the 
National Motor Boat show 
York, January 14-16, will 


Association and 


in New 
include 


Joseph Prendergast, executive director 
of the National Recreation Association. 
The show, this year, will highlight 
family life afloat. (See “Boating 
Booms as Recreation,” page 426.) 

@® THE MIDWEST DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation is holding .its annual convention, 
March 17-19 in Cincinnati, Ohio, at 
the Sheraton-Gibson Hotel. Conven- 
tion manager is W. K. Streit, Cincin- 
nati. 

@ THE ANNUAL STATEWIDE FESTIVAL of 
the Folk Dance Federation of Califor- 
nia will be held in the city of Oak- 
land, California, on May 30, 31 and 
June 1, 1952. 

© REGISTRATIONS for the National Ros- 
ter of Recreation and Park Personnel 
are continuing at a reasonably rapid 
rate. Full-time, year-round profession- 
al recreation people who have not reg- 
istered should do so at their earliest 
convenience. Present registrants repre- 
sent various areas of the recreation 
field, such as parks, community and 
public recreation, armed forces, hos- 
pitals and institutions. 

© HOSPITAL RECREATION WORKERS are 
needed immediately in three states in 
the east, midwest and west. Write to 
Recreation Personnel Service, Nation- 
al Recreation Association, for informa- 
tion. 

@ SINGLE WOMEN, ages twenty-four to 
forty-five, are wanted now for service 
club work with the armed forces 
throughout the United States, in Eu- 
rope and the Pacific area. Write to 
NRA’s Recreation Personnel Service 
for details of these civilian positions. 





Recreation Superintendent 
Wanted! 


Montgomery County, Maryland, 
seeks a Director of Recreation, for 
early appointment. Salary range, 
$6,000 to $8,000. College graduate, 
preferably with master’s degree in 
recreation or related field, required; 
plus five years of professional ex- 
perience—at least one year of which 
to have been in administrative ca- 
pacity. 

Write to Personnel Office, Court- 
house, Rockville, Maryland, for an- 
nouncement and application form. 
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ed MAY BE the middle of winter, with the 
snow swirling and the warmth of summer 







seemingly unattainable, but this is the month 

of the National Motor Boat Show. All hands 
flock to come aboard at Grand Central Palace, in New 
York City, to see the new crop of crafts and the accom- 
panying myriad gadgets. Truly, spring is just around the 
corner and the warm salt spray not so unattainable after 
all. Recreational boating is rapidly becoming everybody’s 
business. 

_ Today a modestly-budgeted income is no reason for 
members of a family to sit on the beach when they would 
rather be out in a boat on the waters of the lake, river, 
sound or ocean. Modern production methods have brought 
the cost of boats and their accessories within the reach of 
all. The healthful, fun-filled recreation found in cruising, 
racing or fishing with power or sail can be yours for 
very little with such developments as the use of plastic 
and molded plywood and the ready-to-build “knockdown 
kits.” It also can be within reach of the community rec- 
reation department budget. 

Pioneered in the days before the second World War 
by a few boat builders and now offered by most makers 
of small sail and power boats, the “knockdown kits” have 
shaved the cost of a “ready-to-sail” boat, finished com- 
pletely by the builder, by as much as seventy-five per 
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With room for four children, a little sea shell sailing pram makes a 
good “fun boat.” Packaged in “knockdown kit,” it only costs $35. 


BOATING 


cent in many cases. Whether you want a sturdy little out- 


board to take the pounding of the rough waters off a 
rocky point while trolling for “king” striper or a fast, 
safe sailboat, you will find it worthwhile to look into the 
matter carefully. 

These sub-assembled kits, complete with plans and full 
instructions as to materials to be used, are readily availa- 
ble. Also, in most of the monthly boating magazines, there 
are plans for building your own boat right from the keel 
up. The latter takes a good deal of shipwright’s skill— 
more so than the “knockdowns,” which can be put to- 
gether with simple hand tools in a cellar or garage dur- 
ing the long winter months. 

Development of the use of plastic for boat hulls has 
cut the cost greatly, both in the decreased original price 
of a similar wooden craft and more especially in the main- 
tenance. One New England boatbuilder turns out small 
plastic craft which never need that annual spring coat 
of paint. This is a great saving in money, time and el- 
bow grease when it comes to “wooding” before applying 
the new paint. This yard claims that the molded-plastic 
hull completely prevents leakage and does away with the 
necessity of caulking, as there are no seams. 

With the lowering of costs throughout the boating 
world, there also has come a tremendous increase in sea- 
worthiness and safety for young and old alike. Outboard 
motors have become less complicated to run and the boats 
are built along faster, yet safer, lines. The day of the 
round-bottom skiff has given way to the safer vee-bottom 
boats of today, and even the small eight- and ten-foot 
prams are relatively stable craft. In sailboats, the incor- 
poration of permanent backstays and long-luffed, short- 
footed sails makes for easier handling and greater effi- 
ciency, while the vee-bottom hull with heavy, metal center- 
boards vastly lessens the chances of “shipping green water 
to leeward.” 

All this has made for a great increase in sailing activi- 
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ty by the youngsters. All over the country, groups of 
various kinds are sponsoring junior sailing programs to 
teach boys and girls the respect of, and mastery over, the 
water. As most authorities concur, children should begin 
their acquaintance with it in a “shore school” conducted 
by a responsible person who knows the ways of water. 
Here the child learns the nomenclature and principles be- 
hind sailing and the invaluable art of knot-tying as well 
as the proper situation for each of the several basic nautical 
knots. Here, too, he learns the rules of the road and is 
taught how to recognize all the standard government aids 
to navigation—buoys, lights and horns. 

This could make an excellent project for local rec- 
reation departments—in community centers or on play- 
and could be handled by a skilled volunteer who 
is seasoned in, and enthusiastic about, such matters. It 
can form the basis of a boating program as a year-round 
recreation activity, if the community is fortunate enough 
to be within reach of water and thus able to carry for- 
ward these learned skills into the actual boating situation. 
When considering such a program, it is important to re- 
member, too, that boating is one of those interests and 
activities which carry over into adult life and, later, into 


grounds 


retirement years. 

Once in the boats, the youngsters learn, under the guid- 
ance of the instructor, how to put their “blackboard work” 
into practice. Only after a good deal of experience are 
they and then only in the protected wa- 
ter of the inner bay or cove. Starting at an early age and 
practicing as much as possible, the youngster will find 
that in a few years he is allowed to race against those 
older and more experienced than he; and, if he has shown 
a real interest in his basic grounding and has learned 
the lessons taught, he has a good chance of winning that 
Saturday race or even the season’s series and collect a prize 


allowed to race 





Mr. Cuoate is manager of the National Motor Boat Show. 
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IDOMS AS RECREATION 
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Joseph G. Choate 


or two at the end of the summer. 

In a recent report on the Larchmont Race Week, held 
last summer, it was noted that on Junior Day, set aside for 
all those under eighteen years of age, a record number 
of crews turned out for competition. One hundred twenty- 
eight boats set a record for that event. This is quite typi- 
cal of the great increase in sailing interest exhibited by 
youngsters. 

The annual culmination of the many junior sailing pro- 





Outboard runabout takes family for Sunday spin, trolling for 
the wily fish or competing against other runabouts in a race. 


grams each year is the competition for the Sears’ Cup, 
emblem of the North American junior sailing champion- 
ship. Open to those who have not reached their eighteenth 
birthday by September 1 of the year in which they com- 
pete, the Sears’ finals include regional winners from sec- 
tions of the East Coast, the Great Lakes and other parts 
of the continent, who signify their intention to enter 
crews. 

This year’s finals were held off Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, under the auspices of the Pleon Yacht Club, last 
year’s winner, and included eight crews. The winners, 
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representatives of the Rocky Point Yacht Club, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, included two fifteen-year-olds and a 
fourteen-year-old. The skipper of the four-man crew on 
the winning craft was seventeen-year-old George Reich- 
helm. Other contestants were as young as thirteen, and all 
competitors sailed International 210 sloops, over twenty- 
five feet long. 

In addition to these junior sailing programs at yacht 
clubs, scouting organizations all over the country are train- 
ing their boys and girls in the ways of the water. In the 
postwar years, enrollment in the Sea Scouts, the nautical 
programs of the Boy and Girl Scouts and the Junior Mari- 
ner programs has zoomed. 

Junior interest in these many sailing programs has 
been equalled by the increased adult participation in the 
outboard motorboating fraternity. Not only are the smaller 
outboards used for day runs and racing, but designers and 
builders have come up with a new creation—the out- 
board cruiser. The latter has gained greatly in popularity 
since the end of the war. 

The inboard cruiser, which can be purchased complete 
or in the less expensive “knockdown” form, provides 
modest cruising facilities, coupled with light displacement 
for easier trailer transportation and the much-less-expen- 


- sive outboard motor power. Speeds up to twenty miles an 


hour can be obtained from motors ranging from ten to 
twenty-five horsepower, proving ample for relaxed, safe 
cruising. 

As for racing the outboard, great strides have been 
made to bring this exciting and highly competitive sport 
within the reach of those in the lower income bracket. 
Since the war, the stock utility classes have become popu- 
lar because their rules say that the boats must be raced 
with motors just as they come from the dealers’ shelves, 
without any added, costly “souping up” process allowed. 
Before the war, the Albany-to-New-York annual race was 
for outboard hydroplanes and runabouts; but, since the 
war, competition has been restricted to stock utility boats, 
with the entry list nearing three hundred boats for one 
race. 

Also, inboard racing classes have grown up since the 
war, limiting the amount of money spent on engines. More 
boats now compete with the assurance that they are not 
merely practicing against more expensive boats which 
would normally win the race handily. Division II of the 
225-cubic-inch hydroplane class was formed and limits total 
cash outlay for the engine installed to six hundred dollars, 
less than half the expense allowed in Division I. Other 
classes, limiting the motors to stock varieties, include the 
Pacific One Design Hydroplanes and the pending 136- 
cubic-inch hydros. 

Boating can be fun and at a minimum of cost. Re- 
cently, a twenty-two-year-old Gar Wood runabout that had 
been salvaged from the bottom of the waters of Manhas- 
set Bay, Long Island, and put into commission as a “picnic 
and Sunday afternoon cruising” boat won the fifth an- 
nual edition of the Harwood Trophy Race. This race for 
inboard boats, the only one to be run exclusively in the 
waters around Manhattan, is a difficult one, and has come 
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Youngsters in a “Light- 
ning” bear off the wind, 
gain speed to push by 
other craft to windward. 
Juniors are grounded in 
smaller _“Woodpussies,” 
advance to these larger 
craft in which they may 
compete against the old- 
er experienced sailors. 





to be recognized as one of the big events on the yearly 
motorboating calendar. “Davy Jones,” this year’s winner, 
was pitted against a number of top racing boats and 
drivers from all parts of the northeastern United States 
plus three Canadian aces—and still she won in the able 
hands of co-owners Jack Kraemer and Bill Leiber, both 
of Port Washington, Long Island. 


BOAT BUILDING 


Boat building has been a popular activity in some com- 
munity recreation crafts shops. However, it does present 
various problems, several of which the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict solved some years ago. 

It found that some boats occupied space which could 
be used to better advantage by more individuals engaged 
in other activities, and that many of the large boats had 
never been completed or had taken two or three years to 
reach a stage that would permit removal from the shop. 
Therefore, the following policy was evolved for all crafts 
shops: 

1. Sixteen feet is the maximum length of any boat per- 
mitted to be built in any park crafts or boat shop. The 
maximum beam is determined by the width of openings 
at the location. 

2. Where structural conditions of buildings are such as 
to prohibit the building of any sixteen-foot boat, the maxi- 
mum length is determined by such limitations. In no case 
will a doorway or portal of any kind be enlarged. 

Among the sailboats that come within the above limita- 
tions are classes known as Comet, Snipe, Pelican, four- 
teen-foot International Dinghy, Penguin, Class B Dinghy. 
Moth and Frostbite. Innumerable types of power boats, 
canoes, rowboats and kayaks also fall within the limita- 
tions set by the Chicago Park District. 
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Dr. Philip Gordon 


AMERICAN MUSIC for Music Week 


mele 
@ @- EVERY WEEK really 
is a music week, and 
every music week ought to be an 
American music week! Especially in 
our schools and colleges ought we to 
demonstrate, at least during our an- 
nual music week, that this country 
does have skilled and capable com- 
posers and that they do produce music 
that can be performed by students and 
enjoyed by the general public. Here- 
in are suggested some aids toward 


this end. 


What Is American Music? 


First of all, we should understand 
what we mean by American music. We 
are not concerned here with our so- 
called “popular” music. Not that it 
isn't music, or American, or isn’t good 
in its kind, but we are talking about 
\merican music on the same basis of 
skill and substance that Europeans ap- 
ply to the music of their recognized 
composers. We are concerned with the 
\merican counterparts of Stravinsky 
and Sibelius, Hindemith and Prokofieff 

the men who practice the art and 
craft of music in the tradition of the 
great masters. Those are the men who, 
unfortunately, do not become “popu- 
lar’—-any more than do the ac- 
knowledged titans of the past, such as 
Bach. Beethoven and Brahms. 


But do we have any so-called “seri- 
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ous” composers? The American pub- 
lic never has become conscious of the 
number of people in this country ac- 
tually composing music in a crafts- 
manlike manner. Five years ago, Claire 
Reis, in her Composers in America, 
named about 750 such composers. She 
indexed some 6,500 works by approxi- 
mately 330 of these composers. 


We do not feel the impact of this 
large, constantly growing body of 
American music because most of it re- 
mains in manuscript form. At best, 
only thirty per cent of all of this music 
is published. The fact remains, there- 
fore, that there is a great deal more 
American music than we imagine, and 
each year brings a greater increase. 


Is It Usable? 


Published American music is avail- 
able for all sorts of performing me- 
diums, and in varying degrees of diffi- 
culty. It is possible to obtain composi- 
tions in many forms, large and small, 
for band, orchestra, chorus of mixed, 
female or male voices, as well as for 
string quartets, wood-wind chamber 
music, instrumental and vocal solos 
and works for the stage. 


Grades of difficulty vary from fairly 
easy writing intended for students to 
highly complex scores for symphonic 
musicians. There is enough American 
music available on the high school 
level to meet the requirements of many 
student and non-school amateur 
groups. High school organizations in 
this country have performed Roy Har- 
ris’ Third Symphony, Aaron Copland’: 
Lincoln Portrait, and Randall Thomp- 
son’s Testament of Freedom. At the 
other end of the scale there are choral 
and instrumental works by American 
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National Music Week al- 
ways begins on the first 
Sunday in May. This year, 
it will be celebrated from 
May 4 to Il. It is not too 
early to make plans for 
programs which will mark 
the occasion and serve as 
a highlight of the year’s 
work in music as well as a 
focus of attention upon the 
needs for future musical 
development. 



































composers which can be given by 
junior high school pupils. 

Contrary to what some may think 
about twentieth century music, most 
American compositions are not esoteric 
or unapproachable. American music 
tends to be tuneful, transparent, rhyth- 
mically alive and often has a flavor of 
indigenous folk song and dance. The 
present century being an age of ex- 
perimentation, it is natural that Ameri- 
can composers, like European, should 
take cognizance of the great expansions 
which have been made in harmony, 
counterpoint and other elements of 
musical structure and organization. On 
the whole, however, our composers are 
“modern” with reservations, perhaps 
because the musical taste of the Ameri- 
can public is highly conservative. 


How Does One Find Suitable 
Music? 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty con- 
nected with a program of American 
music is not in the performing of it, 
but in the finding of it. The best known 
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American composers do write a good 
deal that is difficult to perform. 

In the case of standard classics, with 
which teachers and group leaders be- 
come more or less familiar in their 
student days, it is easy enough to 
know those which make too great a 
demand upon voices, or those which 
require prohibitive orchestral vir- 
tuosity. But we hear so little modern 
American music, and it is repeated so 
infrequently, that few leaders have an 
opportunity to become really conver- 
sant with the repertory. 

Least in need of any guide to play- 
able contemporary American works 
will be the directors of school and col- 
lege bands. The concert band is a 
twentieth century creation. In Ameri- 
ca, the word “band” is practically 
synonymous with “student band” or 
“community band.” The repertory 
specifically composed for bands is al- 
most entirely a product of the last 
quarter of a century—and almost en- 
tirely the work of American com- 
posers. More and more American band 
compositions of excellent quality are 
being published. Publishers’ catalogues 
and music dealers’ shelves reveal re- 
warding works by such men—to name 
only a few—as Aaron Copland, Roy 
Harris, Ray Green, Henry Cowell, 
Robert Sanders, Burnett Tuthill, Paul 
Creston and William Schuman. 

The selection of choral music pre- 
sents some problems. In addition to 
the usual questions about the range of 
voices and the difficulty of the tessi- 
tura, one has to consider such matters 
as the source and nature of the text, 
the length of the composition, the 
presence or absence of accompaniment 
and its nature if it is present, the de- 
mands made upon solo voices—if any 
are required. These questions are not 
usually answered by publishers’ cata- 
logues, and it would be a tedious job 
to examine all the choral music by 
American composers that can be 
found on dealers’ shelves. 


The Music Educators National Con- 
ference has made an important con- 
tribution by preparing a list of recom- 
mended contemporary music, princi- 
pally by Americans, for band, orches- 
tra and chorus. The original list, be- 
gun in 1944 by a committee headed 
by Dr. Howard A. Murphy and ex- 
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tended to 1948 under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. George Howerton, is availa- 
ble in mimeographed form.* Recently, 
a committee, under the chairmanship 
of the present author, revised and ex- 
tended the list to 1951 and graded all 
the numbers as to difficulty. 

Further aid in the selection of suita- 
ble choral numbers is obtainable from 
those journals which review and 
evaluate new compositions. Among 
them are the Music Educators Journal, 
Educational Music Magazine, Musical 
America, Notes and the Music Clubs 
Magazine. 

American choral music of the 
highest quality already has begun to 
establish itself as a definite part of the 
school, college and community group 
repertory. Such numbers as Randall 
Thompson’s Alleluiah, Normand Lock- 
wood’s Monotone, and William Schu- 
man’s Prelude for Voices frequently 
appear upon concert programs. Impor- 
tant contributions have been made by 
Henry Cowell, Gardner Read, Irving 
Fine, Virgil Thomson, Harl McDon- 
ald, Richard Donovan, Douglas Moore, 
Burrill Philips, David Diamond, Samu- 
el Barber and Peter Mennin. Almost 
any kind of choral composition can 
be obtained—from Copland’s simple 
Younger Generation, for soprano and 
alto, to Lockwood’s David Mourneth 
for Absalom, for eight parts a cap- 
pella, or Thompson’s elaborate, but 
resounding, choral cantata, The Peace- 
able Kingdom. 

It is worth observing that much of 
the verse used by American composers 
is taken from the poetry of Walt 
Whitman. 

The most difficult problem will be 
the selection of American music that 
can be played by an amateur orchestra. 
The decline in non-professional or- 
chestral playing in the last twenty 
years has been sad and regrettable. 
Because of this situation, our com- 
posers have given little thought to 
writing music suitable for school and 
Their works 
tend to make severe technical demands 
upon the players. Nevertheless, there 
is a fair number of American com- 
positions which a reasonably compe- 
tent amateur orchestra can perform. 


community orchestras. 


*Also published in this author’s Contempo- 
rary American Music for Performing Groups. 





The recommended lists and other 
sources previously mentioned will be 
helpful. It is particularly important to 
know whether a work is published in 
such form that it can be played by 
orchestras with incomplete instrumen- 
tation. For example, the slow move- 
ment of Howard Hanson’s Romantic 
Symphony, a beautiful and not very 
difficult piece of music, can be used 
only by a fully-equipped orchestra, 
since there is no piano accompani- 
ment to replace the instruments which 
may be missing. 

Among contemporary American com- 
positions which may be considered 
suitable for the average amateur or- 
chestra are: William Bergsma’s Paul 
Bunyan Suite, most of William Schu- 
man’s Newsreel, Harl McDonald’s Leg- 
end of the Arkansas Traveler, all but 
the first movement of Aaron Copland’s 
“Rodeo” Suite, the same composer’s 
Outdoor Overture, Virgil Thomson’s 
suite from the music to the documen- 
tary film, The Plow that Broke the 
Plains, the same composer’s recently- 
published Acadian Songs and Dances 
from his music to the film, Louisiana 
Story, and certain movements from Elie 
Siegmeister’s Western Suite and Ozark 
Set. 


What Can We Do for Music Week? 


Large or small, superior or just 
average, every non-professional music 
organization can perform some modern 
American music of high quality dur- 
ing Music Week, making the com- 
munity conscious of the important con- 
tribution to American life that is being 
made by the composer in our midst. 


While we are at it, let us seek out 
the composer who actually is in our 
midst—in our own state, in our own 
city. Most of our composers do not 
live in the clouds or in an ivory tower; 
they do not scorn the common multi- 
tude. Like the rest of us, they have a 
warm affection for children. Such men 
as Randall Thompson, Elie Siegmeis- 
ter, Norman Gould, Ray Green, Henry 
Cowell and Aaron Copland have either 
gone directly into the schools to work 
with the students as “fellow musicians” 
or have had direct musical contacts 
with young people in other ways. Dur- 
ing Music Week, we can seek to es- 
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tablish closer relationships with the 
composers who happen to live near 
us by inviting them to attend and par- 
ticipate in our Music Week concerts. 

We can commission a composer liv- 
ing in our state or in our city to write 
a composition for our particular cho- 
rus, band or orchestra—a composition 
intended specifically to mark our con- 
tribution to Music Week. No worthy 
composer will scorn such a commis- 


sion. A good composer is not disturbed 
by the need to write for performers 
of less than professional skill. He is 
only disturbed when his music is ig- 
nored by his countrymen. 

These are only a few indications of 
what we can do about American music 
during Music Week. Everyone can 
think of other suggestions for his own 
community. The important thing is to 
do something concrete and constructive 


to help the community develop a bet- 
ter understanding of what our com- 
posers are writing and of how their 
music sounds. It is not necessary to 
plan lengthy programs or to seek out 
difficult compositions. There is plenty 
of good, usable music available from 
the pens of sincere, skilled American 
composers. Let the performance of 
some of this music be our special 
project for Music Week this year. 





oe 
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fascinated that they never moved from 
their seats for the whole three hours. 
How grateful I am that our children 
have the opportunity of attending the 
opera.” So ran one of the many let- 
ters of gratitude that flood the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild office in New 
York, after each of its student per- 
formances. In the last fifteen years, 
there have been sixty of these special 
matinees of grand opera attended by 
more than two hundred thousand en- 
thusiastic children. 

At first the Guild—the architect of 
the student performance plan—was 
spurred to action by the desire to take 
a hand in the musical education of 
tomorrow's audience. It builded better 
than it knew. Instead of finding listen- 
ing to opera a duty to be performed, 
junior audiences have discovered that 
it can be recreation in the finest sense. 
Productions of seventeen different op- 
eras have run from Aida and Lohen- 
grin to The Bartered Bride, and Met- 
ropolitan casts of standard excellence 
have taken part every time. Students 
of junior and senior high schools at- 
tend these performances as a privilege 
of group membership in the Opera 
Guild. Each school undertakes to pay 
ten dollars in annual dues, which en- 
titles it to twenty-four issues of Opera 
Vews. The students may then purchase 
their tickets at greatly-reduced rates, 
thereby largely clearing away the 
financial barrier to opera as recreation. 
To finance the project, the Guild looks 
for underwriting to its individual 
members, friends who enjoy opera so 
much they wish to share it with the 
future opera lovers. At present, 350 
member schools profit by this gener- 
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The House the Guild Built 


osity—not only in New York City, but 
in Westchester County, Long Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and in far- 
ther-removed communities. Girls and 
boys from Catskill High School, for 
instance, traveled three hundred miles 
in one day to attend a single perform- 
ance. 

Thus student performances serve as 
the ground upon which opera is to be 
built as recreation. The foundation of 
the structure is preparation for attend- 
ing the performances. When the Guild 
accepts a group membership, the music 
supervisor in the school agrees to con- 
duct several sessions on the opera’s 
background. Those students who will 
attend the performance form the nu- 
cleus of the session. Occasionally, an 
entire school assembly is devoted to 
the topic. In turn, the Guild provides 
the supervisor with a syllabus of notes, 
references and informal dramatic ma- 
terial. 

Upon this foundation, we see the 
building rise almost as if by its own 
power. First tangible evidence of conta- 
gious enjoyment on a large scale came 
from Student Council. Representatives 
from the member schools in the five 
geographically-divided regions unani- 
mously joined forces some eight years 
ago and now meet regularly as an op- 
era council in their respective areas. 
The elected officers from each region 
likewise assemble to form the Executive 
Committee of the Student Council. It 
is this student group which, with the 
ever-present help of the Guild, raises 
the edifice into the ideal structure— 
opera which offers education, inspira- 
tion and recreation to students of all 


departments. Art contests, musicales, 
radio programs and debates are all to 
be found among the bricks and mortar. 

Art contestants from each region 
submit costume and stage setting de- 
signs based upon the current student 
performance operas; the winning re- 
gional entries compete in the finals 
and prizes are awarded at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. For the second 
outstanding activity—the musicale in 
the separate regions—students are 
auditioned and those who are selected 
to perform have the thrill of appear- 
ing upon the same stage with a guest 
artist. 

Is this building program successful? 
Much evidence indicates that it is. Re- 
cently, past members of the Student 
Council organized an alumni group, 
fired by the spontaneous ambition to 
carry on the ideals established by the 
Opera Guild. They have built their own 
house, based upon education in opera, 
and are now equipped to utilize its 
recreation possibilities. 

Recreation in opera, of course, is 
limited neither to the younger genera- 
tion nor to those who can afford fre- 
quent opera attendance. An estimated 
fifteen million people find pleasure in 
listening to the Saturday broadcasts 
from the stage of the Metropolitan Op- 
era House throughout the opera sea- 
son. 

The Opera Guild can well be proud 
of the progress of its plan and hopeful 
for its future. The cornerstone has 
been securely laid; the audience of to- 
morrow has accepted opera as recrea- 
tion—and still the building expands to 
new amd happy usefulness. 
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Washington State 


RECREATION 
DIVISION 
SERVICES 


When the Recreation Division of the Washington State 
Parks and Recreation Commission was activated in May 
1949, the state formally recognized that provision for lei- 
sure-time activity had become a governmental function and 
that the state had a responsibility in acting as guide and 
assistant to local communities where primary responsi- 
bility for recreation rests. The state recognized further 
that, if the people are prepared to use their leisure time 
constructively, and are provided with the facilities and 
leadership through which their individual interests can be 
satisfied, both state and community are fostering a rich 
democratic asset. 

Considerable thinking on the worth of a state recrea- 
tion agency had been done before the law was passed cre- 
ating the division as part of the state parks and recrea- 
tion commission. This thinking, by citizens who pay the 
bill, was extremely important then, and has continued as 
the motivating force in the conduct of the division. 

The division operates upon three fundamental concepts: 
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(1) Reereation is a community need for which facilities 
and leadership should be provided, just as for education 
and health. (2) Recreation is a function of government, 
just as are public works and safety. A city is no longer 
run without a city engineer or a health officer; it seems 
reasonable then to employ a director to take care of mu- 
nicipal recreation. (3) Recreation is of public concern; 
therefore, it is the responsibility of local government to 
provide facilities and leadership and to encourage co- 
operative effort by both public and private agencies in the 
sponsorship or conduct of a recreation program. 

The average citizen is becoming more interested in 
worthwhile leisure-time activity in which he and his family 
can participate in his home community. He is seeking 
aid in satisfying that need, and appreciates a state service 
that can supply him with information about what other 
communities are doing or that will assist him with the 
solution of the local recreation problem. He is seeking 
adequate, trained leaders; he wants to know what kind 
of facilities his town should build and maintain. In all of 
these, the state services of the recreation division are use- 
ful to him. 

A legislative act in 1947 abolished the old State Parks 
Committee and established the State Parks and Recrea- 
tion Commission with two divisions, one for parks and 
one for recreation. A commission of seven, appointed by 
the Governor, was provided by the act. As now constituted, 
the commission has seven lay members from various parts 
of the state. ; 

The recreation division was not activated until May 
1949, When it was set up, a subcommittee on recreation 
within the commission was appointed by the chairman to 
handle public relations as related to recreation. Mrs. Ruth 
KE. Peeler, vice chairman of the commission, has served 
as chairman of that subcommittee during the entire pe- 
riod. At the present time, other commissioners on her 
committee are Arthur H. Morgan of Walla Walla and 
Emil H. Miller of Wenatchee. These members are often 
called upon to meet with local or state groups interested 
in recreation, and the chairman of this commission’s sub- 
committee traveled widely, the first year, throughout the 
state in the interests of recreation. During 1949, she 
talked with thirty-six different groups on local problems, 
some of them combined park and recreation problems. 

The policy of the committee and of the personnel of 
the division is to seek maximum lay participation on the 
local level, both in planning and in the execution of rec- 
reation programs, public and private. The Washington 
State Advisory Committee on Camping and the Washing- 
ton State Recreation Council, with professional and lay 
membership, both act as sounding boards to determine 
sentiment and to provide a medium for common discus- 
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sion of problems with each other and with division staff 
members. 

The recreation division now has three professional staff 
members, headed by William B. Pond, who came to the 
organization at the time of its activation. Its activities 
are many and varied. Staff members have made more 
than two hundred visits to eighty different communities 
in the two-year interval since the division was organized. 
They assist in the solution of all kinds of recreation prob- 
lems—-finance, program, leadership, facilities—and particu- 
larly stress coordination of community activities by both 
public and private agencies. They have also participated in 
twenty-five institutes and conferences, some of which were 
division-sponsored while others were in cooperation with 
other state or local agencies. 

Division personnel are always available to assist in the 
training of leadership upon request. The division, how- 
ever, conducts no programs and has no funds for direct 
allocation to communities. It never encroaches upon the 
exclusive authority of the community in the management 
and control of programs. It is, instead, a source of infor- 
mation for local communities, a reservoir of leadership, 
and a research agency for the multitude of recreation 
problems which face communities in accepting their re- 
sponsibility for providing worthwhile recreation activities 


for all of the people, regardless of sex, race, age or eco- 
nomic status. It encourages local problems of voluntary 


organizations and promotes cooperative activities between 
public and private agencies. 

When planning a field visit, the usual procedure is for 
one of the specialists to make a visit to an area after the 
division has received a request for service from some local 
person or organization. The visit may be for a talk to 
an interested organization; it may be a preliminary, ex- 
ploratory meeting with representatives of several organi- 
zations and local leaders to discuss problems and ways of 


solving them: it may be a gathering of representatives of 
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ABOVE: Scene before removal of houses 
and trash in Port Angeles, June, 1951. 


LEFT: Air view of Elks Memorial Playfield 
erected by Port Angeles, Washington Lodge. 


all groups in the city, either supporting or operating a 
recreation program, for the purpose of organizing a co- 
ordinating council; or, it may be for the purpose of giving 
first-hand assistance to paid community recreation per- 
sonnel. 

Not all assistance, however, is given through field visits. 
Special research projects are often conducted by the di- 
vision as a result of requests. For example, a recent publi- 
cation on how families can play together was prepared 
in response to repeated requests for such information. This 
booklet stresses summertime activities and backyard play 
equipment. A second publication, now in preparation, deals 
with wintertime activities in the home. Another publica- 
tion, just off the press, is a report of a survey of organized 
camping in the state of Washington. In this survey, the 
division was aided by the Washington State Advisory 
Committee on Camping. 

Many communities have become interested in organizing 
community councils or in establishing municipal park 
boards or advisory committees on recreation needs, pre- 
liminary to expanding their programs. One such survey 
is just getting under way, in which the recreation depart- 
ment of the University of Washington wil! be cooperating 
with the division in a survey of a community of 33,800. 
W. H. Shumard, northwest district representative of the 
National Recreation Association, also will assist in this 
project, and the Bureau of Governmental Research and 
Services at the university also has been requested to serve 
in an advisory capacity on certain phases of the survey. 
This bureau has already assisted the division in the com- 
pilation of sample ordinances creating park boards in 
second, third and fourth class municipalities, and in the 
compilation of applicable state laws relating to park boards 
for metropolitan park districts and for cities of all classes. 

Annually, the University of Washington sponsors an 
Institute of Government, under the direction of the bureau. 
The purpose of the institute is to bring together Washing- 
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ton citizens interested in discussing problems of state and 
local government. Last year, for the second time, a day- 
long discussion of public recreation was included on the 
program, providing an opportunity for the consideration 
of problems of budgeting and of the effect of civilian de- 
fense and military personnel needs upon present community 
programs. Mrs. Ruth E. Peeler served as chairman of the 
recreation section and also as a member of the advisory 
committee of the institute. Co-sponsors with the bureau and 
the recreation division were the National Recreation As- 
sociation, the Washington State Recreation Society and the 
Washington State Recreation Council. 

Last spring, the division cooperated with local groups in 
leadership training institutes in five widely-scattered areas 
of the state—Spokane, Yakima, Swauk picnic area near 
Ellensburg, Kitsap County Recreation Institute at Bremer- 
ton and Camp Seymour near Tacoma. In each institute, 
local leadership took the initiative, with division personnel 
assisting wherever local leaders thought that they could 
best serve. The division also has assisted with three one- 
day hospital recreation conferences, one of which it co- 
sponsored for the Veterans Administration Hospital at 
American Lake near Tacoma. A second institute was spon- 
sored by the VA at its Walla Walla Hospital. The third, 
held at Fort Steilacoom, one of the state’s mental hospitals, 
brought together all recreation directors from institutions 
under the state division, and included custodial and train- 
ing schools, mental hospitals, penal institutions and sol- 
diers’ homes. 

The division has assisted a large number of communities 
in planning facilities, suggesting kinds and placement of 
facilities and encouraging each of them to adapt the sug- 
gestions to fit the local needs. The achievement of one of 
the communities thus aided is pictured in this article. In 
the early spring, the division went into Port Angeles, upon 
the request of the local Elks, to look over a piece of school 
land available for the Port Angeles playfield. The com- 
pleted project, financed entirely by the Elks, was dedicated 
and presented to the city at a special ceremony in June. 

Because the division is so closely connected with state 
parks, camping has been stressed—-with special emphasis 
upon group camp planning and the interpretation of camp- 
ing to the public. Services in camping, however, are not 
confined to state parks. Mention already has been made of 
the Washington State Advisory Committee on Camping, 
which the division serves as secretary. The division has 
assisted communities with pilot school camping projects 
and has coordinated the use of camps throughout the state. 
It has carried on a program of public education regarding 
camping, studied and encouraged new forms of camping 
for different groups—adults, crippled children, senior citi- 
zens and family groups—seeking to promote higher camp- 
ing standards in general. 

Other state park recreation activities have included re- 
sponsibility for the employment of qualified waterfront 
personnel for ten Washington state parks having swim- 
ming facilities. The division also has prepared two folders 
—one for distribution to school children visiting Feder- 
ated Forest State Park, which preserves an exhibit of virgin 
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The members of the Recreation Subcommittee, left to right, 
Arthur H. Morgan, Emil H. Miller and Mrs. Ruth E. Peeler, 
confer with Chairman Dr. Frank F. Warren, seated at right. 





Agencies and groups cooperate in regional leadership train- 
ing institutes. Conferring on Kitsap County Recreational In- 
stitute, left to right, are James R. Huntley, State Parks and 
Recreation Commission, Seattle; Kenneth Branch, Kitsap County 
Youth and Recreation Council, Bremerton; George Draper, 
Bremerton Armed Services YMCA; and Harley Robertson, of 
the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction in Olympia. 


Douglas fir and related species in the Mount Rainier area: 
the other describing the significance of the petrified wood 
exhibits at Gingko Petrified Forest Museum on the Co- 
lumbia River in central Washington. 

During the fall and winter of 1950, personnel of the 
division assisted the recreation committee of the Washing- 
ton Council for Children and Youth with its recommenda- 
tions. Members also served as leaders at the Governor’s 
Conference, held in Seattle in December 1950, after the 
President’s White House Conference in Washington, D. C. 

Staff members have occasion to fill many speaking en- 
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gagements and to serve as consultants on many programs. 
For example, they have been consultants on parks and rec- 
reation at the last three annual conferences of the Associa- 
tion of Washington Cities. They also have participated in 
a curriculum planning conference at Washington State 
College, Pullman, during the spring of 1951, where the 
School of Physical Education had just been authorized to 
offer both bachelors and masters degrees in recreation. 
During the summer, they often appeared on local radio 
programs. In addition, library loans are a continuous serv- 
ice of the division. 

Getting a place for recreation at the dining table, as a 
full-fledged member of the family of social services, in- 
stead of giving it handouts from the kitchen, provides 
unlimited challenge. The state of Washington, like many 
other states, has citizens who view this younger member of 
- the family with suspicion. When the pressure is on, there 
are some who would sacrifice the benefits of worthwhile 
leisure-time activity for civic projects of a more materialis- 
tic nature. Not all city councils are ready or able to dig 
down into their pockets for tax funds to provide a base 
for financing a long-range recreation program. However, 
citizen sentiment in favor of adequate programs is gaining 
strength and, in spite of financial difficulties, many com- 
munities are finding ways and means of obtaining the 
services which they want and need. It must, of course, be 
kept in mind that recreation is only one of many municipal 
services and that, while it should have its share, those in- 
terested in bettering the programs should recognize over-all 
community needs as well. 

Additional state legislation is needed to provide com- 
munities with the organization necessary for taking care 
of community needs in recreation and with a means of 
financing programs when the local community wishes to 
do so. At present, for example, there is no legal means 
whereby persons in the nearby trade area can be taxed 
to pay their share toward a public recreation program from 
which they benefit. Laws relating to planning for parks 
and recreation likewise need to be studied for possible 
changes and improvements. 

There is need to develop greater understanding between 
public and private agencies as to the roles each can play 


in a coordinated community program, thus eliminating 
duplication and overlapping. There is need to develop 
higher professional standards among recreation workers, 
both through a provision for better training and a re- 
examination of the philosophy of recreation. 

Stress upon participation, based upon individual choice 
for purposes of relaxation instead of the development of 
high skill of a few selected people in a single activity, is 
badly needed in many of our programs. In this, many of 
the paid recreation workers themselves are at fault, be- 
cause providing a “winning team” becomes more impor- 
tant than providing opportunities so that all can play. 

Skillful leadership should utilize both youth and adults 
as volunteers in all stages of recreation activities—from 
planning through actual participation in the activities pro- 
vided. Planning should not be spasmodic; it should be 
consistent and of the year-round variety. It should be kept 
progressive and evolutionary, and should utilize all re- 
sources available. Community situations are subject to 
change and the recreation program should be able to 
change with them. What works one year may not be popu- 
lar the next. The paid recreation leader should keep this in 
mind and frequently consult the people to learn how they 
feel about the operating program. He should then be ready 
to change if the occasion seems to warrant this. The leader 
should never forget that local citizens are the ones for 
whom the program is planned; they should decide upon 
what to do, how much to spend, quality of their leaders. 

The average American citizen wants to provide for him- 
self. Individual and group participation in planning en- 
courages the sharing of ideas and often leads to communi- 
ty action. It uncovers areas of need and of duplication and 
overlapping. It gives each group an opportunity to decide 
how it can contribute most to the total effort. A new 
agency should never be started to perform a function for 
which some existing agency already is responsible. The 
coordinating agency, when formed, should not “take over.” 
It should only provide for an avenue of participation and 
an opportunity for understanding that will make the total 
community offering better. This is the democratic way. The 
task of recreation is to foster it—in the conference room, 


on the playground, on the playfield and in the family. 











Olympic Hotel. 


Recreation Congress. 





ANNOUNCING 1952 CONGRESS IN SEATTLE 


In 1952, the National Recreation Congress, for the first time, moves 
into the Northwest—Seattie: September 29 to October 3: Headquarters— 


This announcement, when made in Boston, created great interest and 
many requests for further information. In response, a series of articles— 
of which the above is the first—will appear during the coming months 
to give readers of RECREATION a preview of the significant recreation de- 
velopments in that great area of the country. It is important for board 
members, executives and volunteers to plan carefully now for what we 
all feel will be a very rewarding trip.—T. E. Rivers, Secretary, National 
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PARKS suf To this audience sure 


ly it isn’t an abstract idea-word so 


much as a picture-word. When you 
hear it, don’t you experience a visual 
flash of green 
sparkling water; a 


grass, quiet shade, 


vision of some- 
thing attractive, orderly, spacious, in 
viting, something you are happy to 
behold? 

If that be true, if we all share the 
same feeling as to the meaning of the 
word “parks,” then the things which 
we see in those pictures must be im 
portant to humanity. They 
present themselves so insistently unless 


wouldn't 


they fulfilled some deep human need. 
Do you remember how Lebert Weir. 
of the National Recreation Association 
staff, used to talk of those needs which 
constitute a “biological necessity” 
the need for muscular action. which 
can be served by the parks in sports: 


the need to nourish self-confidence. by 





From talk given at the Fifth Annual 
Great Lakes Park Institute at Pokagon 


State Park. 
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occasionally triumphing over difficulty 
or challenge, which the parks serve 
with their ski runs, their mountains to 
climb, their white waters to shoot in 
a canoe? There is the need for getting 
off the pavements every so often, to 
come again into contact with the earth 
and its mysterious healing, and the 
parks serve that need with footpaths, 
fireplaces and balsam boughs for 
sleeping on the ground. They also serve 
the need for escape from the war of 
nerves into quietude, restoration and 
balance, with their forests, their birds 
and the sound of waves or waterfalls. 

Any of those needs could be used 
as examples for what | have to say, but 
| have chosen, instead, the human need 
for, and response to, natural beauty. 
| use it because I suspect that many 
of us are somewhat timid about speak- 
ing up for that as valiantly as we 
would for the need for sports or camp- 
ing. Maybe we suffer from a guilt feel 
ing that confessing sensitivity to beau- 
ty is to admit an effeminate weakness. 
remains one of our 
Did 


you ever see that old blanketed Indian 


However, this 
most fundamental human needs. 
on the south rim of Grand Canyon 
who made a daily and almost cere- 
monial rite of his reverent apprecia- 
tion of each evening’s sunset? No one 
could watch him, lost in contemplation 
of that evening scene, without realiz- 
ing the depth of human hunger for 
natural beauty and its serenities—and 
how universal it is in our great human 
family. Haven’t you, yourself, looked 


around in some especially breathtaking 
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beauty spot and noted that others, how- 
ever many races they might represeni, 
likewise appeared to look to the moun- 
tains from whence cometh something 
of mysterious spiritual help? 

Now, 


parks in respect to this need? Direct 


what really is the place of 
service to it. in all the different kinds 


of parks 


stark ugliness to which urban living 


in city parks, relieving the 


seems so prone: in outlying parks, 


preserving, before it is too late, our 
remaining nearby forests: and in the 


more remote parks andthe deep 
woods, protecting for individuals the 
opportunity to feel that one has come 
home again to the simplicities of his 
childhood and to glimpse, once more, 
half-forgotten wildlife: and, finally, in 
the great national or state parks, pre- 
serving as sanctuaries those natural 
resources which are the heritage of all 
generations. 

Pausing to survey an idea like this, 
are we not, as park men, impressed 
with the broadness of our field? It 
implies that we must keep our think- 
ing broad gauged, does it not? Cer- 
tainly we may narrow down our atten- 
tion, as specialists in city-park service, 
forest-preserve service or national-park 
service, but we must not narrow our 
awareness of the sweeping scope of the 
total park movement, of the fact that 
we. as trustees, are obliged to make 
this great public estate realize its op- 
timum public usefulness. 

\ broad vision needs to become a 
constant attitude, if 


parks are to take their rightful place 


and dominant 
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in providing, to a satisfying percent- 
age of the American people, experi- 
ences which contribute to outdoor edu- 
cation and recreation. We are talking 
about a broadmindedness which is 
dynamic, not one which is inert. Parks 
will assume their full and rightful place 
in our national scene only as our 
broadmindedness expresses itself in ac- 
tion. A park maintenance man must 
do something about his conviction that 
beauty of scene and orderliness of up- 
keep can never be self-fulfilling in a 
vacuum, that part of his job lies in 
providing for their appropriate appre- 
ciation and human use. 

Reciprocally, neither will parks as- 
sume their full place in outdoor edu- 
cation and recreation until my own 
fraternity of recreation specialists ex- 
its broadminded sense of re- 


presses 


sponsibility by actively fostering an 
understanding of good outdoor citizen- 
ship. That means inculcating in others 
an appreciation of respect for beauty 
and orderliness, a sportsmanship with 
a live-and-let-live regard for the life 
of growing things, a disciplined re- 
gard for the appropriateness of the use 
of the public’s park estate, all the way 
up from a neighborhood playground 
to the Yosemite. 
Vi veneration this 


breadth of vision, and has pioneered 


has sensed 
some of its early patterns of action. 
Your generation no doubt will accept 
the challenge to carry it beyond any- 
thing we have even dreamed. 

Roberts Mann. of the 


serves, and Walter Roy. of Chicago's 


forest pre- 
parks, have developed a nature recrea- 
tion leader’s training program to bring 
to the people of their city an under- 
standing appreciation of nature as a 
field of adventurous exploring, as a 
source for design in art and of materi- 
als for crafts, as an enriching subject 
for study and as an invitation to the 
joys of gardening. 

Ray Carlson and Garrett Eppley, of 
l niversity. 


Indiana are continually 


opening windows which lure students 
into the mysteries and delights of na- 
ture. While teaching recreation courses 
there last summer, I found that. in 
student public opinion, its nature of- 
ferings were rated in the forefront of 
the most popular courses in the whole 
university. 


City Park Superintendent Bob Ev- 
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erly goes into partnership with his city 
schools to demonstrate that a liberal 
education and a broad program of rec- 
reation simply do not have separating 
boundaries. They intermingle, insepa- 
rably. His park service is continually 
weaving itself into the education of 
And what 


he has done in buying and developing 


Glencoe’s school children. 


park land alongside of schoolgrounds, 
and in beautifying the school acreage 
itself, has demonstrated that the tradi- 
tional ugliness of schoolyards is not 
necessary but is a failure of imagina- 
tion in governing authorities. 

The list could be lengthened, but 
these are enough to help us see that 
just as the place of parks is not in a 
vacuum, but addresses itself to human 
needs, neither is it static, but keeps 
pace with changes in those needs. And 
needs do change, as society progresses, 
bringing new demands. Examining 
them thoughtfully also brings progress 
and improvement in service. 

The past century in parks at first 
brought samples of woodlands to the 


city, like museum pieces; patches of 


gardeners. Your influence may even 
make solariums a commonplace feature 
of the home. No doubt, you will lift 
the level of public taste for, and appre- 
ciation of, shaded streets and the land- 
scaping of private grounds. You will 
make better use than we of lay enthu- 
siasm and capacity to organize, al- 
ready evident in “garden groups,” 
“dahlia clubs” or local “improvement 
associations” and other similar feder- 
ations. Growing more expert in the 
public relations art of inspiring and 
then channeling enthusiasms, behind 
the scenes, you will constructively en- 
list the pooling of citizen effort to go 
on from where government effort ends 
in community beautification. For ex- 
ample, I think that you will make it a 
park function to inspire neighborhood 
projects of community planning of 


the 


present raggedness in unrelated indi- 


home beautification, instead of 
vidual residential development. And 
broadening that base, I think you will 
interest yourselves in stimulating fami- 
ly and neighbor outdoor recreation, 


close to the home, to add richer mean- 





Parks fulfill the desire for beauty and provide a quiet retreat from city pavements. 
Above: A spring shelter and rustic bridge in Wabasis Park in Kent County, Michigan. 


grass, with signs “Keep off!”; a few 
trees and shrubbery, to droop in the 
smoke: an occasional lagoon; here and 
there an imitation waterfall in some 
monstrously ugly fountain. These early 
beginnings have evolved into our 
parks of today. Your generation no 
doubt will carry on to such eventual 
garden cities as we cannot even 
imagine. 

\s city park specialists, you prob- 
ably will discover. better ways of mak- 


ing your knowledge available to home 


ing to the picnic idea and the general 
tone of urban neighborliness. | would 
expect you to go way out beyond our 
present scope in day-camp develop- 
ments; also, in short, to consider the 
playground and the areas for sports 
the mere beginnings, not the ends, 
of a park service in recreation. 

I would even prophesy that you will 
team up with educators to get nature 
awareness and appreciation effectively 
into the accepted program of cultural 
education in our public schools, not 
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as another “subject” to be studied, but, 
perhaps, as projects for small groups 
going out from the schoolroom on ad- 
venturous exploring trips. 

The present momentums in park 
trends will carry your generation into 
preparing your acres for, and then or- 
ganizing, vastly more of outdoor liv- 
ing—camping, caravans of companion- 
ate group travel in congenial parties 
of fellow pilgrims for school groups, 
church groups, youth agency groups, 
youth hosteling trips. Remember that 
our whole rising generation has had at 
least some introduction to outdoor liv- 
ing in military training camps, and 


that national park uses are skyrocket- 
ing upward, plainly forecasting what 
is to come, Skiing is our fastest grow- 
ing sport. That is significant in a so- 
ciety where we proclaim that the ma- 
jority rules. So is the fact that the 
greatest single body of sportsmen in 
the world undoubtedly is the fraternity 
of fishermen. Those implications will 
be unfinished business for you in the 
future. 

You are going to propel the public 
park estate, the whole of it, into its 
rightful place in our national outdoor 
education-by-experience and our na- 
tional outdoor recreation-be-personal 





Air view of Lodi Municipal Lake Park, 
San Joaquin County, California, shows 
aquatic area available for recreation. 


action. That is your destiny. The mo- 
mentum of American progress is urg- 
ing you toward it. I’m sure that you 


welcome it. 








Joel C. Holiber 


IT’S A. 
COLD DAY FOR HIKING 


ii WINTER, animals put on a heavier fur coat. What do 

you do? Here are useful pointers to help you in your 
preparation for those winter hiking or camping expedi- 
tions. Try them and be comfortable. 

CLOTHING 

1. Wear layers of wool clothing, not heavy or bulky, but 
loose fitting and never snug. Use only all-wool garments 
and avoid the fuzzy variety. 
2. Have outer clothing that is water-repellent, windproof. 
3. Wear two-piece long underwear in camp, but not on 
the trail. 
4. Peel off some layers of clothing when hiking or climb- 
ing, to avoid becoming overheated. When stopping for 
lunch on a summit or at camp, put on extra clothing. 
5. Always use mittens, never gloves, and have a change 
with you. 
6. Wear an ear-covering hat or hood. 
7. Bring pacs, or arctics improvised as pacs, in addition to 
ski boots. Both should be roomy and worn with three pairs 
of wool socks. 
8. Use preventive items, such as chapstick, vaseline and sun 
goggles. 
9. Brush the snow off one another at all times. 
10. Put on a fresh, dry pair of wool socks and under- 
garments before getting into a sleeping bag. Place jackets 
under sleeping bag when resting. 
11. Carry the necessary survival and personal necessity 
items on all trail trips. 
12. Change any wet clothing immediately. 
13. Have a place for everything and keep it there. 
14. Keep pack light with everything inside. 
15. Use a checklist for your equipment to make sure that 
nothing is left behind. 





AUTHOR, a physical education graduate, University State 
of New York, Cortland, is himself an experienced camper. 
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PRECAUTIONS 

1. Be in good physical condition; know your limitations. 
2. Always check the ice on the lake, stream or pond before 
crossing. The last hiker should carry a rope. 
3. Loosen binding of snowshoes and skis when crossing a 
broad piece of water. 
4. Review first aid, especially on frostbite, and check your 
ice rescue techniques. Always check for frostbite. 
5. Bring along a small bow saw and an axe. 
6. Always split wood to insure burning. Do not use a cold 
axe as the bit will chip easily. 

7. Everything freezes, hardens or becomes cold, so be sure 
to protect as much as possible, especially those items of 
wearing apparel which will be affected. Boots should be 
covered. 
8. Practice building a fire in snow. Clear the-snow and 
build a base of logs. 
9. Always watch the weather and never climb if a storm 
threatens. 

10. Never have less than three and, if possible, four in 
your party. 

11. Remember signs on your trail or mark them. Snow 
covers prints quickly. 

12. Make an early start; daylight is limited. 

13. Do dishes immediately and always keep water in pots 
on the fire. Do not keep drinking water over night in any 
container. 

14. Keep food protected from animals. 

15. Include many proteins in menu. 

16. If base camping, gather more wood (hard) than you 
need for the full time on the first day and shelter it. 

17. Never wait until dark to stop hiking and set up camp. 
Do it at least an hour and a half before sunset. 

8. If using skis on a mountain climb, attach an extra strap 
to your boot from the ski (arlberg strap). 

19. If you fall, when using skis, fill in your sitzmark (hole). 
Break a good ski trail as you go. 
20. Heed the cry “track” immediately. 
21. Use snowshoes—they are better in thickly-wooded areas 
and for pulling loads. They take less time to master. 

22. Do not hurry on the trail. Keep to the speed of the 
slowest hiker. Keep several feet apart, especially on skis. 
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Bprreert BUILDS HILLS. It con- 

structs its own topography. 
Where there is an old dump, the city 
makes a toboggan slide. Where there 
is an abandoned reservoir, the city 





piles up a hill for sledding and ski- 


AN 
., 


oO 
ing. 





Detroit’s East Side, unfortunately, 
just wasn t around when they were passing out toboggan 
slides. Its topography was like the roof of an automobile 
while youngsters on the West Side had the roll- 
ing valley of the Rogue River. For years they had been 


factory; 


whizzing down six slick-iced chutes at Rouge Park and 
two at Redford golf course. East Side youngsters took 





belly-floppers down driveways. 

Three years ago, however, the city’s department of parks 
and recreation moved into the East Side with bulldozers 
and thousands of cubic yards of dirt. At Warren-Canyon 
| Park alone, nearly two hundred thousand cubic yards were 


spilled. Then the bulldozers backed and filled, 


and grunted, until there was a lopsided hill, with its long 


strained 


slope extending almost due north. 

During one winter season, the hill was allowed to settle. 
In the spring, tough resilient fescue grass was planted on 
the forward slope. Giant mechanical clams riprapped huge 


boulders into the steep rear slope. City foresters completed 
the stabilizing operation by planting evergreens and sturdy 
shrubs among the boulders. 

| 


In the summer, the department built two toboggan 
chutes, uphill dragging chutes, stairways and floodlight- 


ing. Additional catch basins and sewer connections were 





\UTHOR, a former newspaperman and city hall reporter, 
now publicizes Detroit parks and recreation department. 





BEFORE: Bulldozers and thousands of cubic yards of dirt 
moved into the Warren-Canyon Park began the hill-building 
and toboggan project. Object — healthful winter recreation. 
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TOBOGGANING is where you build ut 
























James McConkey 


provided, as well as a frostproof water supply for icing 
the chutes. 

As the snow began to fly, frame voting booths were 
set up as temporary shelters. One was equipped as a first- 
aid station. An old army barracks was trucked over from 
Rouge Park and the city council hurriedly waived a build- 
ing regulation so that the frame building could be con- 
verted into a comfort station. 

East Siders began getting apples in their cheeks as soon 
as the gates were removed from the bottom of the chutes. 
Last winter, recreation leaders estimated that some 64,000 
boys, girls and grownups used the artificial hill. This 
winter, the attendance is expected to be even larger. 

How did it all begin? Well . . . “We see no reason why 
Detroit shouldn’t have hills,” said Department Superin- 
tendent John J. Considine. “What nature didn’t do for 
us, we'll do ourselves. We’re going to build not just two 
or three hills—and not just for toboggan slides either— 
but six or eight or a dozen. It’s a continuing program; 
our only limitation is the amount of fill we can get.” 

The hill-building program was not the brainchild of any 
one person. It grew from the combined efforts and think- 
ing of many people within the department. Of course, 
there may have been more to it than that. There may 
have been the unconscious or half-realized yearning of 
thousands of Detroit youngsters who never left the flat- 
land. As Considine puts it: “All youngsters love to climb 
hills, even if they’ve never had a chance to try it.” 

In more ways than one, building toboggan slides is up- 
hill work, and many of the chores fell to William E. Bach- 
man, Detroit’s park development coordinator. First, there 
was the problem of a suitable site. Mr. Bachman scrounged 
around the East Side until he was certain that the sixty-one 
acre Warren-Canyon Park, developed only recently from 


vegans 









; ape 
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AFTER: Eastsiders began to get apples in their cheeks. It 
is estimated that the hill was used during the past year 
by around 64,000 enthusiastic children and their grownups. 
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Detroit allocates its toboggan slides. The West Side boys and 
girls may whiz down six slick-iced chutes at Rouge Park. 


swamp land and dump heap, was the best possible loca- 
tion. He needed space for a five-hundred-foot runway, 
parking facilities and, above all, a site that could serve 
thousands of youngsters. 

Warren-Canyon Park had everything—the space. a 
three-acre parking lot, and could serve approximately 
150,000 East Siders. The parking lot, jam-packed since 
the slide was built, had been laid out to serve ice-skaters 
at the park’s nearby rink, as well as the football field and 
baseball diamonds in the summer and fall. 

Next came the problem of cost. Building the slide on 
virgin land would have shot the total expenditure up close 
to one hundred thousand dollars, according to Mr. Bach- 
man’s estimate. The actual cost, excluding the parking lot 
and other improvements previously made at the park, was 
about fifteen thousand dollars. 





Dirt was free. It was hauled in from construction jobs 
all over the East Side. Cost of the wooden chutes and 
staircases was six thousand dollars, and the riprapping con- 
tract was five thousand dollars. The latter, incidentally, did 
not include any expenditure for materials used, since Mr. 
Bachman had discovered a huge pile of boulders in an 
abandoned WPA dam project in city-owned Rouge Park. 

The floodlighting also was a salvage operation. Eighteen 
lights and poles were moved to Warren Canyon from the 
former Dexter-Davison Tennis Club, which had been sold 
to the city. The cost of adapting and reconditioning this 
equipment was slightly over two thousand dollars. 

Although it was in no sense an engineering feat, the 
actual construction of the tobogganing hill posed certain 
other problems. To preserve snowfall as much as possible, 
the hill had to face almost due north. In addition, the 
sharp—almost fifty per cent—incline at the rear of the 
slide had to be strong enough to resist settling and sliding. 

As it stands, the mound is twenty-four feet above the 
surrounding land; the tops of the toboggan chutes are at 
thirty feet. Two varieties of fescue grass have done well 
on the sledding slopes which flank the tobogganing in- 
cline and a profusion of mountain ash, laurel and hardy 
evergreens covers the rear slope. Erosion has been negli- 
gible. Scenically, the mound blends in admirably with 
surrounding greenery and just tops the park’s double 
border of elm trees. 

At another East Side site, near Mound Road and East 
Outer Drive, a second artificial tobogganing hill is being 
constructed as an adjunct to 108-acre Farwell Field. A 
third hill will be built in Palmer Park, in the northern 
part of Detroit. The fourth and the fifth—and the other 
hills that are envisioned simply as “beauty spots on the 
face of Detroit”—will take shape just as quickly as time 


and money permit. 





The Sale of a Town 


The famous “town for sale” has been bought. The peopl 
of Nahma, Michigan, the village which was offered for sale 
in 1951, are content, for now they are assured of steady 
employment. The Bay de Noquet Lumber Company which, 
for the past seventy years, has been the sole industry and 
owned all the village’s physical assets, except the school 
and the churches, announced the purchase of Nahma by 
the American Playground Device Company, Anderson, Indi- 
ana. The officials of the company do not intend to move 
their headquarters to Nahma, but to operate both installa- 
tions. 

The purchase includes 4,300 acres of land, a $100,000 
community center, several miles of railway, 102 dwellings, 
docks to accommodate ships with fourteen-foot draught, a 
seventeen-room hotel, a golf course, an eight-bed hospital, 
an airfield, a one-chair barbershop, an eighty-bed boarding 
house and numerous industrial buildings. The extensive 
Lake Michigan frontage also offers tremendous possibilities 
for resort development. 

It is interesting to note that the expanding sales of play- 
ground equipment have made it possible for a relatively 
small company to gamble on our nation’s future to the 
extent of committing itself to such a venture, and to help 
the people of Nahma to a continuation of their accustomed 
economic level. 
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Air View of Nahma, Michigan 
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Procedures Among Public 
and Non-public Agencies 





A SURVEY REPORT of recreation in metropolitan Madison, 
£% Wisconsin,” contains a number of statements which 
have wide application and are of unusual significance. 
They deal with basic objectives and principles and, there- 
fore, merit the attention of all who are concerned with 
recreation in the community. 

The chapter, “Why Do We Need Recreation? ,” gives an 
analysis of trends in urban living that affect recreation, 
and lists the following implications for recreation planning 
if a better environment is to be created by the construc- 
tive forces of the community. 

|. Every community should provide adequate outdoor 
and indoor areas and facilities to supplement the needs of 
families for play space. 

2. Every community should strive for the recapturing of 
a sense of belonging to a congenial neighborhood, where 
mutually-supporting social relationships prevail. 

3. Every community should seek to maintain a reason- 
able balance between opportunity for passive and active 
forms of recreation. 

1. Organized services and facilities in the community 
should be concerned about special areas of need where 
gross inequalities of recreational opportunity exist. 

5. Both public and private resources should be mobilized 
to provide ample opportunity for children and adults to 
have healthy outdoor experiences in natural surroundings. 

6. Leisure-time services need to be concerned about 
controversial issues, especially as they relate to the well- 
being and survival of the people. Programs with problem- 
solving emphasis are not merely appropriate, but essential, 
if we are to have a responsible adult citizenry. 

7. Campaigns in every community should be launched 
continuously for education of tastes and for development 
of discrimination in the use of commercialized diversion. 


{ Survey of Recreation in Metropolitan Madison, Wisconsin, 
prepared by Marvin Rife for the Community Welfare Council of 
Madison 


January 1952 


RECREATION PLANNING 


PRINCIPLES AND AGENCY FUNCTIONS 


8. Increasing opportunities need to be afforded for crea- 
tive experiences, not merely in the cultural arts, but in all 
types of recreation activities. 

9. Social group work practices in modern recreation 
agencies should place greater stress upon individualization 
and development of personal responsibility within the 
framework of the group. 

10. All agencies with major recreation facilities and 
functions should place increased emphasis upon the value 
of family-centered fun, either inside or outside the home. 

Two chapters dealing with the services provided by pub- 
lic and by voluntary group recreation agencies point out 
that one of the strategic problems of coordination of rec- 
reation services in the modern community is the coopera- 
tive formulation of policies and procedures between and 
among public and non-public agencies. As a helpful guide 
to such formulations, suggested lists of the distinctive func- 
tions of both types of agencies are presented. 

The unique functions of the public recreation agency, 
as outlined, are: 

1. Public agencies have responsibility for establishing 
and administering recreation facilities and services which 
may be available to all the people in the community all 
the year around. 

2. The scope and content of services should be such 
that they provide the maximum enjoyment to the largest 
number of people possible at a reasonable cost. Some 
activities tend to be more expensive per unit than others, 
but they are frequently justified in terms of meeting 
varied interests and needs for a better balanced program. 

3. The public agency develops administrative pro- 
cedures which seek to assure a large measure of uniformity 
and fairness in providing services for all sections of the 
city. For example, the size and location of supervised play- 
grounds should be such as to make play opportunities 
available to children and adults in all sections. 

4. The public agency may, within the limits of time, 
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money and statute, engage in certain kinds of research 
and experimentation for the purpose of incorporating im- 
provements in its own services or for suggesting needed 
services to be initiated under non-public auspices where 
appropriate. 

5. Since public agencies operate within statutory limits, 
they may not be permitted by law to expand and develop 
services beyond the powers definitely allocated to them. 

6. The public nature of its services limits the public 
agency in dealing with controversial issues as such in its 
program, although it may provide a public platform for 
the balanced study and discussion of such issues. 

7. The public agency may make provisions for the use 
of its facilities by non-public agencies, providing that 
such use does not unnecessarily duplicate services already 
being provided by the public agency. 

8. Public agencies may properly call upon the resources 
of voluntary and private agencies in promoting com- 
munity-wide or neighborhood projects. Joint planning for 
such projects may be negotiated unilaterally by one or 
more agencies, or they may become a matter of concern 
for a central coordinating body, such as a recreation 
panel of a community council. 

9. Community situations, especially the degree of de- 
velopment of various public and non-public agencies, will 
determine, in large part, the functions to be performed 
by the public agency at any given time. Although no 
sharp dividing lines can be drawn to identify precisely 
the functions which are unerringly characteristic of either 
the public or non-public agency, certain broad principles 
should be agreed upon by leaders in each local community 
as a basis for more detailed planning and coordination. 

The voluntary group or agency, on the other hand, has 
the following unique functions: 

1. The voluntary group recreation agency offers citi- 
zens a wide variety of outlets for the expression of their 
social consciousness through service and/or financial sup- 
port in programs which are of pertinent interest to them. 

2. The existence of different types of such group rec- 
reation agencies in the community provides a broad oppor- 
tunity for individuals and groups to meet needs and in- 
terests for participation. 

3. Even in cities where public leisure-time agencies are 
well-organized, and where a large volume of services is 
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provided, there still is need for the supplementation of 


public services through voluntary agencies to meet spe- 


cial interests and needs. 

4. Traditionally, because of its non-public character, 
the voluntary agency has assumed the responsibility for 
experimentation and demonstration of services and tech- 
niques which may ultimately lead to public acceptance 
and support through tax funds. 

5. There exists in every community particular special 
groupings (such as racial, ideological, economic) which 
need specifically-directed services. The voluntary agency 
can serve these special groups through flexible small unit 
groupings and through the “membership” character of its 
organization. 

6. The need for small-group experience and individual 
guidance in the discovery and development of leisure-time 
interests is a significant part of the total community rec- 
reation picture. Although such a need is met in part 
through public recreation programs, the voluntary agency 
continues to find this an important area of supplementa- 
tion. 

7. The voluntary agency is able to provide a permis- 
sive atmosphere within comparatively small groups for 
those individuals who have special needs because of timidi- 
ty, inadequate skills, emotional instability or lack of proper 
social contacts and adjustments, for the purpose of help- 
ing them to find an understanding of their problems, 
beneficial association and technically-skilled guidance. 

8. The promotion and development of neighborhood or 
area organization are the particular responsibilities and 
opportunities for the voluntary agency. 

9. The development of voluntary group leadership and 
committee service is a distinctive responsibility of the 
voluntary agency, for the perpetuation of democratic plan- 
ning and participation. 

10. The voluntary agency has unique opportunities for 
research and investigation of the problems of those per- 
sons and groups who, for one reason or another, do not 
seek group activities or other resources for socialization. 

Because of the close relationship of the University of 
Wisconsin to the leisure-time opportunities of the people 
of Madison, the recreation functions of university organi- 
zations also were pointed out. To a considerable degree, 
these functions are equally applicable to all educational 
institutions on the secondary school and college levels. 
Three functions of university organizations which seek 
to stimulate students and faculty to participate in a va- 
riety of leisure-time activities are: 

1. University organizations seek to satisfy the desires 
of clientele for pleasurable diversion from the routine of 
academic life. 

2. University organizations seek deliberately to meet 
some of the conscious and unconscious needs for physical, 
emotional and social development. 


3. University agencies and organizations provide op- 
portunities for leadership and service in the campus com- 
munity, especially for the student, in order that he may 
become better prepared for the responsibilities of adult 
participation in the wider community. 
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Recreation NEWS 


Sacramento recently was the scene 
of Governor Earl Warren’s Conference 
on Problems of the Aging, where a 
representative group of California citi- 
zens met to identify and explore the 
problems and needs of the older peo- 
ple in the state and to recommend ac- 
tion. Approximately 125 persons par- 
ticipated in the two-day discussions on 
the general recreation needs of older 


people, organization and administra- 
tion of services, membership and par- 
ticipation, facilities, leadership, pro- 
gram content, planning and communi- 


ty relations. 


Delegates also had an opportunity 
to examine a seventy-page pamphlet 
on “Recreation for Older People in 
California,” reportedly the first of its 
type on this subject. An illustrated 
guide for public recreation depart- 
ments and private sgencies which op- 
erate specialized programs for older 
people, it contains facts about our 


aging population, procedures for or- 
ganizing a program and a detailed de- 
scription of seventeen agency programs 
now in operation in California com- 


munities. Reference to centers operat- 
ing older people’s programs in other 
parts of the nation has been included 
in the selected bibliography. The pub- 
lication may be obtained from the of- 
fice of the State Printer, Documents 


Section, Sacramento, at fifty cents per 
copy. plus two cents tax for California 
addresses, 

Citation 


The New York City Public School 
System was cited by the 
American Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation for its “far-sighted policy in 
promoting community recreation serv- 


recently 


ices and leisure-time education for a 
program accepted by the community, 
the board of education, teachers and 
school administrators.” 


Personnel Change 
Pierce V. Gahan. city recreation di- 


rector of St. Petersburg, Florida, re- 
cently was retired after twenty-seven 
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years of service, because of a needed 
cut in the city’s budget. He is succeed- 
ed by his assistant, Jack S. Puryear, 
whose own position was abolished be- 
cause of the $4,800 cut in funds for 
the coming fiscal year. The slash fol- 
lowed orders by city council for City 
Manager Ross E. Windom to cut one 
mill from the tax levy. 


In announcing the retirement of 
Mr. Gahan, Windom said: “Mr. Gahan 
has done an excellent job in the past 
and brought national publicity to St. 
Petersburg, but he is now sixty-six 
and able to retire on pension. 


“I felt that since he can retire on 
pension, the abolishment of his posi- 
tion would not work an undue hard- 
ship upon him and Puryear has been 
grooming for the position for years.” 

Mr. Gahan was recreation director 
since he first came to St. Petersburg in 
1924. He launched a program to in- 
clude recreation for both young and 
old in the community. In fact, the rec- 
ord states that his position was not 
created, but was the demand of the 
citizens for centralized administration 
of recreation. In May, he was present- 
ed with a citation by the Florida 
Recreation Association, naming him 
“Dean of Recreation” and lauding his 
forty-two years of “faithful service in 
furthering the pursuit of happiness.” 


Jack Puryear was appointed assist- 
ant recreation director in February 
1946. For about two years, he was in 
full charge of youth activities. 


Official Softball Rules 
Official softball rules for 1952 un- 
derwent the following major changes 
at the annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Joint Rules Committee on Soft- 
ball in Detroit, Michigan. 


Of particular importance to women 
and girls was the change in pitching 
distance from thirty-five to thirty-eight 
feet. For male pitchers and umpires, 
the strike zone will be “that space 
over home plate which is between 
the batter’s armpits and the top of the 


knees, when the batter assumes his 
natural stance.” The pitcher is. not per- 
mitted to make more than one revolu- 
tion of the arm in the so-called “wind- 
mill” pitch. 

In 1952, a bunt will be considered 
“a batted ball.” The infield fly rule 
will be in effect for any fly that can 
reasonably be handled by an infielder. 


A new section—Rule 21—will be 
added, pertaining to when the batsman 
is out. It will read: “If, after ‘striking 
or bunting the ball, he intentionally 
strikes the ball a second time, strikes 
it with a thrown bat or deflects its 
course in any manner while running 
to first base, the ball is dead and no 
runners may advance. If the runner 
drops his bat, the ball rolls against the 
bat and, in the umpire’s judgment, 
there was no intention to interfere with 
the course of the ball, the ball is alive 
and in play.” 

If a bat completely complies with 
official specifications, it need not be 
marked “Official Softball Bat.” 


The following officers were elected 
to the International Joint Rules Com- 
mittee for 1952: chairman, C. E. Brew- 
er, New York City; vice-chairman, 
James Lang, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia; secretary-treasurer, A. T. Noren, 
Melrose, Massachusetts; rules interpre- 
ter, H. G. Johnson, Detroit, Michigan. 
Miss Louella Daetwiler will represent 
the National Committee on Women’s 
Athletics. 


Laurel Wreath Winner 


Outstanding work and tireless efforts 
in behalf of healthful recreation for 
Vallejo’s children and adults have won 
State Senator Luther E. Gibson the 
Greater Vallejo Recreation District’s 
first Annual Laurel Wreath 1950-1951 
Award. Owner and publisher of the 
Vallejo News-Chronicle and the Times- 
Herald, Senator Gibson received a 
bronze plaque and a commendation, 
stating, in part: “Since the policy of 
a newspaper can be traced to the heart 
of its owner, that policy, in turn, 
shows its effects upon the staff .. . 


“Also, because of a most cooperative 
group of editors, reporters and pho- 
tographers, we have received the most 
outstanding news coverage in the 
United States for any city of compara- 
ble size . xf 
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Can you imagine an empty oatmeal box 
dubbing for a pocketbook, a wagon-load 
of old newspapers shaped to form a life-size giraffe, or one 
of daddy’s worn-out socks made into a cuddly doll? Be- 
lieve it or not, it can be done—and with little or nothing. 
These articles, and many more seemingly useless objects, 
can be used as arts and crafts material. Just ask the 
children and adults who participate in the free arts and 
crafts classes sponsored by the City Division of Recrea- 
tion in Louisville, Kentucky. 

Every summer, the recreation leaders manage to open 
the summer playground season by promoting scavenger 
hunts. The.kiddies search the neighborhoods near the parks 
and playgrounds for scrap materials of any kind. They 
literally “clean-up” the neighbors’ cluttered garages, base- 
ments and attics of old mop handles, fruit crates, license 
plates and sucker sticks from which doll houses, jewelry, 
pocketbooks and the like are later made. Basic supplies 
used in the construction of crafts articles are donated 
by the recreation division and then supplemented with 
objects acquired by the children on these scavenger hunts. 

A fairly new project which has received much enthusi- 
astic response, not only from the younger children—ages 
nine to eleven—but from teen-agers as well, is pastepot 
pictures. These require scrap material and construction 
paper. Various textured materials, such as silk, wool and 
cotton, are desirable. Mrs. Geraldine Owens, supervisor 
at Baxter Recreation Center, states that the children choose 
their own design and work “for hours and hours.” The 
project allows each youngster to express himself freely 
in design. For instance, one child might select brown 
corduroy for a tree trunk, while another might prefer a 
surrealistic polka dot. Because of the originality and con- 





Mrs. CAREY serves in Louisville. Kentucky. as the public 
relations supervisor of the City Division of Recreation. 





structiveness of the pastepot project, children at Baxter 
Recreation Center were asked to display their art work at 
one of the Louisville theatres. 

The making of dolls always has been favored by little 
girls, but every now and then you'll find a boy busily 
working upon a clown or marionette. Most popular are 
the sock dolls, possibly because they are so easy to create, 

For a sock doll, use any color sock; slit its top for the 
legs and sew into two long tubes: then stuff with cotton 
or scrap material. (Stuffing is usually salvaged from 


shoulder padding in Mother’s old dresses.) Tie a string | 


around the hole in the heel to keep the stuffing in, an- 
other around the stuffed form to make a neck and a 
third for the waist. The face usually is painted on or 
sewed on in yarn, felt or embroidery floss of a contrast. 
ing color. 

The making of dolls of paper plates, building and crepe 
paper also forms an amusing pastime. Two plates are 
sewed or glued together at the rims and attached to 4 
similar set of plates, possibly of different size, to form 
the doll’s head and body. Arms are made from rolls of 
paper or strips of cardboard. 

Catstair dolls are more unusual, and are made from 
construction paper, old ice-cream or food-container car 
tons and crepe paper. The doll’s body is made of the 
carton, covered with construction paper. Arms and legs 
are made of contrasting strips of the paper, folded to 
give an accordion-like appearance. “Youngsters love this 
kind of doll because it can easily be made to dance,” re- 
ports one arts and crafts supervisor. 

Over two hundred handmade dolls were entered in the 
Kosiar Crippled Children’s Hospital Picnic-City Division 
of Recreation Hobby Show this past summer by children 


on the city’s forty-nine playgrounds. Hopalong Cassidy | 


bicycles were awarded the winners. 


Pastepot Mexican scene, 
mounted on construction 
paper—green Indianhead 
grass, blue chambray as 
mountain backdrop, green 
and white paisley foliage 
on a brown corduroy tree 


trunk. Characters are of 


colorful 


cloth, and 


broad- 


rayon cord. 
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ter Another project, entirely made from scrap cardboard 
at and wood, features fans made by teen-age members of 

the La Conga Club at Baxter Recreation Center. Construc- 
tle . tion material consists of medium-weight poster board and 
ily | a handle formed from a flat stick which is stapled to the 
ire | board on both sides. Tongue depressors are inexpensive 
te || and also can be used. Sometimes they will be donated to 


recreation groups when the purpose for which they will 































the | j ; : P 

on || be used is made known. A design is then painted upon 

om | the poster board fan with showcard paint—the gayer, the 

ng better! Large flower prints make particularly pleasing ‘ 

a decorations. ' 7 =a c. 
a The activity is particularly good for a summer play- oa, Sx \@ ep r — 


or ground project, as most people are happy to own fans a 
Accordion-like arms and legs enable this little oat- 


: *} y - t summe I Ss. act. C ) B eTs . 
st during the hot summer months. In fact, club members meal box Indian to perform a real war dames. 


presented some of their fans to a golden-age group of men 


and women over sixty. 


ire An all-time favorite with kiddies is the life-size papier- 
a maché animals which serve as playground mascots. Alli- 
rm | gators, lions and giraffes are made from old newspapers, 
of | scrap wood, string and wallpaper paste. Parkhill Play- 
ground created an entire circus, mounted upon wooden 
ym blocks. The Stephen Foster Playground completed a zoo, 
and Clifton Playground planned an elaborate Noah’s Ark. 
he Some of the small papier-maché animals can be fashioned 
.; by individuals, while others are put together as part of a 
. children’s group project. 
his One recreation leader says of working with papier- 
re maché: “The simple act of dipping strips of paper into 
wallpaper paste and doing something creative have really 


he helped solve my disc ipline problems.” 


on All of these handcrafts, and many more, represent a 





en | summer's work on Louisville playgrounds. The annual 
dy | arts and crafts show, in which all of these articles are on 


public exhibition, winds up the playground season. 


ABOVE: First in Mascot 
Division, city arts and 
crafts show. A tiger by 
James Bond Playground. 












In search for scrap ma- 
terials of all kinds, the 
children “clean up” the 
neighbors’ cluttered at- 
tics, garages and base- 
ments. Also, scavenger 
hunts promoted on sum- 
mer playgrounds are a 
source of additional sup- 
plies, as well as fun. 





















LEFT: These boys and 
girls have every reason 
to be proud of their crea- 
tions and happily display 
them whenever they are 
given the opportunity. 



























Dr. George E. Gardner 








Recreation’s Part 
in Mental Health 








THOUGH WE cannot demonstrate 
a direct relationship between rec- 


reation and mental health. we have 
a very strong feeling that there is 
some relationship of an indirect na- 
ture; and that, though admittedly in- 
direct, recreation does exert its in- 
fluence upon our total adjustment and 
over-all efficiency and happiness. 

This feeling of ours concerning the 
importance of play and recreation in 
our lives is based upon our concept of 
the healthy personality and the condi- 
tions necessary to establish one in the 
young child. For example, we state 
that the one fundamental and _ basic 
requirement in the family situation of 
the young child is a condition of sta- 
bility and seeming permanence, which 
will establish within him a sense of 
security. It is a condition of security 
wherein the child is loved and wanted 
and responds with such a feeling. 

This condition of security we con- 
sider basic in the growing child. But 
we do not consider it the only ingredi- 
ent of the healthy personality, either 
in childhood or in adulthood. We note 
that it is not enough just to keep alive 
and that it is not enough just to spend 
every last bit of energy to ensure 
one’s basic security. We recognize- 
and generations of people before us 
in all lands have recognized it too 


*An address presented at the National Rec- 
reation Association Congress, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, October 4, 1951. 
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that over and above the vitality to be 
expended to ensure security there is, 
or should be. a surplus vitality that 
enables one to engage in other rela- 
tionships and in other activities be- 
yond those related to the sustenance 
of self. There are certain aspects of 
growth and development, certain po- 
tentialities of expression, which have 
little security value but tremendous 
value in the individual’s drive for total 
self-realization. Hence our feelings of 
security and freedom from fears must 
be regarded as a means to other ends 
involving self-expression—that is, we 
seek security as a condition for further 
growth and development as creatively 
social, not economic, beings. 

By the same token, if we do have— 
under all but very extraordinary con- 
ditions of economic hardship — this 
expendable surplus vitality, we must 
have acceptable avenues for the ex- 
pression of it; and these avenues, at 
their best, will allow for both crea- 
tion by, and re-creation of, the in- 
dividual. 

This leads us immediately into a 
consideration of the nature and value 
of play and recreation as they are 
viewed by the mental hygienist. We 
are aware that many theories have 
been advanced throughout the ages, 
from Aristotle and Quintilian down 
through and to Herbart, Gross, John- 
son and G. Stanley Hall, to explain 
play and recreation. But none of these 





theories have been totally satisfactory, 
either because they did not explain 
why the individual plays in the first 
place—that is, why he plays or rec- 
reates at all—or why he plays as he 
does; that is, there was not an asso- 
ciated satisfactory explanation of the 
choices of expressions: in the play ac- 
tivity. 

The psychiatrist or the social scien- 
tists contributing to the mental hygiene 
field cannot, of course, answer the 
question as to the nature of play and 
recreation, which is basic to the pro- 
fession of recreation leadership. But, 
in our fields, we do have a very genu- 
ine interest in this, and have evolved 
a working hypothesis as regards play 
and recreation that enables us to rec- 
ognize their great value in sustaining 
the individual’s mental health. 

We, in child psychiatry, regard play 
as a very effective and mentally-healthy 
compromise response. It is the best 
compromise that can be attained be- 
tween the driving power of the uncon- 
scious instinctual forces of man (ag- 
gressive and sexual) and the demands 
by society that such instinctual ex- 
pressions be repressed. You will note 
that we do not feel, as did many of 
the play theorists at the turn of the 
century, that play is a separate and 
distinct instinct of man, but, rather, 
that there are instinctual ingredients 
or segments in all play activity and 
that their release in these socially- 
acceptable ways is highly beneficial. 
Hence play becomes important both 
to the individual participating and to 
those of you who are interested in 
planning play and recreational pro- 
grams, because of its powers and po- 
tentialities for both expression and re- 
pression of certain innate tendencies 
which are destined to come to the 
surface through the use of that energy 
or vitality not entirely bound to eco- 
nomic activities. The individual, with- 
out guidance, may select a recreation 
activity that will give him the proper 
mentally-healthy balance between the 
need to express and the need to re- 
press; but expert recreation workers, 
with planned and diversified programs, 
might conceivably offer the individual 
a better choice or range of selection. 

Before leaving this aspect of our 
problem—the mental hygienist’s inter- 
pretation of the nature of play—TI 
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think that I should emphasize one as- 
pect of this activity that is usually 
overlooked, least undervalued 
and minimized as to its importance. 
This is the value of the repressive 
features in play and recreational ac- 
tivity. It is more in keeping with the 
times to place an extremely high value 
upon what play and recreation allow 
one to express (of an instinctual na- 
ture), but equally important to us in 
the mental hygiene field are those fac- 
tors in the play activity—the setup, 
the rules, the regulations, the require- 
which prevent the 


or at 


ments and so on 
individual from giving too free an 
expression of innate drives, let us say, 
of his aggression and hostility. Such 
expression, if not nicely balanced by 
repressive features in the recreation 
activity, would lead to feelings of guilt 
and need for punishment—and such 
are not conducive to mental health 
and adjustment. In this connection, 
too, it is well to add that the symbolic 
significance of play, and the tacit 
agreement on all sides that this ac- 
tivity is removed from how we actu- 
ally feel toward one another, allow the 
fullest possible expression of this ex- 
pression-repression balance. The rec- 
reation activity is “a reasonable fac- 
simile” of our activities or relation- 
ships with other people, but it is not 
identical. This is about as far as the 


hygienist can go. 


There are three other areas in which 
the psychiatrist and the recreation ex- 
pert have a common interest: (1) the 
therapeutic aspects of play and recrea- 
tion; (2) mental health principles in 
relation to the player; and (3) mental 
health principles relating to leaders in 


recreation. 


As to the therapeutic values in play 
and recreation, I cite briefly the gen- 
eral experiences with play therapy with 
children. As you know, in play thera- 
py, having set the stage with toys and 
equipment of all sorts or for a par- 
ticular age group, we allow the child 
the widest sort of freedom in his choice 
of play material and the time he shall 
spend at it. The child will tend to use 
those materials—dolls, for example— 
which more easily symbolize his prob- 
lems, fears and areas of anxiety; and 
his activity with these materials, hos- 
tile or loving, will be indicative of his 
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feelings. The outstanding feature of 
the play usually is his endless replay- 
ing of the same activity in precisely 
the same manner. There is no great 
deviation in pattern, and he never 
seems to tire of it. However, even 
though it is the usual procedure with 
such children to interpret to them 
what they seem to be doing and what 
they seem to be trying to say about 
their life’s difficulties, even if such in- 
terpretations are not made, the child 
is benefited merely by the expression 
of his feelings in a controlled, friend- 
ly setting. There is a “release” from 
tension, we say, and this method of 
approach in play therapy is designated 
as “release therapy.” 


Now if this type of expression in 
play and recreation is such as to afford 
relief from tension in the emotionally- 
disturbed youngster, presumably it has 
a like effect upon normal children 
and adults; but, even more impor- 
tant, such release from tension should 
be beneficial in a preventative, as well 
as in a curative or therapeutic, sense. 
This “tension” of which we speak, 
and which we would release, is, I 
assume, the tension created by unex- 
pressed or directly unexpressable im- 
pulses of an instinctual nature, par- 
ticularly those which are aggressive in 
nature and destructive in intent. 


Presumably, of course, there are 
more values in such a complex ac- 
tivity as that which we term “recrea- 
tional” than merely in “release from 
tension”; but it is this release, in the 
expressive-repressive act of play, that 
seems to the mental hygienist to be 
very significant. 

In the second place, then, what are 
some of the mental health principles 
that one would, or could, outline for 
the prospective player—the person 
about to follow a program of recrea- 
tion? The great diversity of needs of 
different individuals so apparent to us, 
plus the admixtures and subtleties rela- 
tive to the correct expression of these 
needs, act to caution me in my attempt 
to program a recreational life that 
would be in the best interest of every 
individual’s mental health. It seems to 
me that we should encourage the great- 
est amount of individual choice; and 
this would be my first advice to the 
recreating individual and also to those 


who make recreation programs pos- 
sible for others. Whether the recrea- 
tion chosen is bee-keeping or moun- 
tain climbing, it is chosen by a par- 
ticular person because this type of rec- 
reation for him embodies all the ave- 
nues for subtle expression of instinc- 
tual needs which are necessary for him 
at that period in his life; and, at the 
same time, the activity is such that it 
denies expressions which will make 
for internal emotional conflicts. For- 
tunately, there is a wide enough choice 
of recreational pursuits in most areas 
of this country to enable individual 
needs to be satisfied. 


In respect to the choice of recrea- 
tional pursuit, it is well for the in- 
dividual to realize that his choices are 
bound to vary in different periods of 
his life. This is so because his needs 
will vary with his age, his choice of oc- 
cupation and success in it, his changed 
relationships with other people—nota- 
bly those relationships within the fam- 
ily group. Today’s hobby may be to- 
morrow’s headache, and one must not 
feel guilty when changes in recrea- 
tional preference occur. 


Again, I feel that the recreation that 
best serves the interests of the mental 
health of man is that which really in- 
volves the “creation” of something. I 
say, I “feel” that this is so, but per- 
haps it is merely that all of us put 
an extremely high value upon activity 
for production and an equally low 
value upon activity undertaken for 
its own sake. It is a part of our Puri- 
tan tradition to decry noncreative en- 
deavors. Participation in such perhaps 
makes us feel guilty and sinful. 

But setting aside this possibility of 
bias for a moment, I think that we 
have good and sufficient reason to urge 
that our recreation be creative, as the 
best insurance that it will be re-crea- 
tive of ourselves as individuals. Very 
few people, at the present time, with 
our large industries, diversified and 
segmentalized work activities, ever have 
the opportunity of creating a finished 
product. The impulses in most peo- 
ple to create, to build, to make grow, 
to nurture a planned object through 
all the phases of development—these 
impulses, all of which are so closely al- 
lied with fundamental biological im- 
pulses, just do not get enough expres- 
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sion. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
suppose that any program of recrea- 
tion that offers and encourages this 
type of response—the really creative 
response—would, by and large, serve 
the mental health needs of men. 

Finally, then, what are the mental 
health implications of these theories 
and observations as far as the recrea- 
tion leaders are concerned ? 

First of all, it is implied that recrea- 
tional choice must be self-propelled 
and self-motivated if it is to have any 
mental health value at all for the in- 
dividual participant. The recreation 
leader offers the best possible set of 
circumstances for certain recreation 
interests to go forward and he offers 
—or does his best to have the com- 
munity offer and sponsor—the widest 
possible choices of recreation activities 
to be given under his direction and 
guidance. 

Now, even though we have empha- 
sized the value of freedom of choice 
for individual expression in recrea- 
tion, it does not mean that the recrea- 
tion leader plays the passive role of 
the overseer. By training, he should 
be equipped to sense the needs of cer- 
tain groups for certain types of expres- 
sion and vary his program, group 
and individual, in relation to these 
needs. To be sure, he is, in addition, 
a protector and overseer, and rightly 
so, because the expression of instinc- 
tual drives in play and recreation does 
need control and regulation and con- 
tinual modification of expression, pri- 
marily in the interest of the whole 
group and secondarily in the interest 
of giving added control to the uncon- 
scious impulses of each of the indi- 
vidual participants. 


In the third place, I need not tell 
you that, in many instances, expert 
guidance and direction are needed to 
enable the individual to arrive at the 
proper choices. Creative urges which 
involve the use of building material, 
for example, can be satisfied in hun- 
dreds of ways, only six or seven of 
which may be known to the person 
wishing and needing such expression. 
This is the guidance and educational 
role that I would consider of topmost 
importance in the leader’s list of du- 
ties, whether he is dealing with groups 
or individuals, with children or adults. 


he 


In the fourth place, with the proper 
mental hygiene orientation, the recre- 
ation leader could do much to further 
the adjustment of people in his care. 
A sincere endeavor to discover just 
what are the child’s or adult’s needs, 
an attempt to determine what are the 
assets and liabilities of the individual 
in his interpersonal relationships, and 
thoughtful planning to care for these 
needs and deficiencies in some small 
measure in the rather limited time 
allowed him—these are the roles which 
the mental hygienist would envisage 
for the leader in recreation today. 
This, | presume, we would consider 
his preventive role. 


In addition, the recreation leader, 
particularly one who works in the chil- 
dren’s area, often can, and does, detect 
the early signs of emotional maladjust- 
ment in youngsters and can see to it 
that they are referred to the proper 
child guidance mental hygiene clinic 
personnel for intensive work. Extreme- 
ly aggressive youngsters, extremely 
withdrawn, passive or shy children, or 
those who appear moody and depressed 
many times cannot be adapted to their 
programs, nor can the programs be 
adapted to them. They need individual 
help and, although we have no inten- 
tion of trying to make a psychiatrist 
of our leader, it is possible for him to 
appreciate the signs of emotional dif- 





ficulty in his group members. 


In the same way, cooperative treat- 
ment programs between the clinic and 
recreation center are possible, and the 
individual work of the therapist re- 
ceives valuable help and clarification 
through the observations of the recrea- 
tion leader of the child’s activities 
within the group while therapy is go- 
ing on. This type of cooperative group- 
individual therapy has proved to be 
very helpful and practical in work 
with adolescent delinquent boys. 

To summarize: I have given you 
some of the thoughts of the psychia- 
trist in respect to the nature of play 
and recreation, its usefulness in the 
interests of the individual’s mental 
health and the possible mental hygiene 
role of the recreation leader. 


In the last analysis, it is the horizons 
and the inherent possibilities for crea- 
tive work in one’s job which make that 
job worthwhile. And the creative satis- 
factions in the recreation leader’s job 
can well arise from the fact that he is 
nurturing, guiding and developing the 
expressions of other people which, 
more often than not, will be the only 
truly creative expressions which they 
will ever have. Such possibilities, to 
help people, should make your work 
all the more meaningful and’ ever so 
much more significant. 


Two With Japanese Flavor 


Japanese Arts and Crafts Tour 

Plans are under way for an exhibit 
of Japanese arts and crafts materials 
in American cities throughout the 
country. 

Now the citizens of Japan are view- 
ing the results of American work while 
the Japanese exhibit, first displayed 
at the 1951 National Recreation Con- 
gress in Boston, has been prepared for 
an American tour by John Mahan, Su- 
pervisor, Arts and Crafts Center, Board 
of Park Commissioners, Wichita. 

If you would like to have your com- 
munity included in the arts and crafts 
exhibit itinerary, please write immedi- 
ately to Mr. T. E. Rivers, Secretary, 
Recreation Congress Committee, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York, specifying preferred dates. A 
special catalog is available in quanti- 
ties at ten cents a copy. Local sponsors 


of the exhibit will be asked to be re- 
sponsible for express charges from the 
previous exhibit point. 


Special Service Openings 


New quotas for overseas recrea- 
tion personnel recently have been an- 
nounced. The most urgent need is for 
women for special service club work 
in the Japanese area. Some may be 
sent to Korea, but only those who 
volunteer for this specific location. Ap- 
plicants must be twenty-four to forty 
years of age, single, in good health, 
interested in arts and crafts, music, 
drama or social recreation, and with 
varying experience for the different 
positions. 

Information concerning all special 
service opportunities may be obtained 
from the Recreation Personnel Service, 
National Recreation Association. 


RECREATION 


Games 


for Roughnecks 


TT MANY PEOPLE are quick to 
label as “bad” the youngsters who 
seem unable to participate in normal 
recreational activities without fighting. 
These “bad kids” are sometimes called 
anti-social, which is entirely false and 
thoroughly unjust. 

There is nothing bad about a rough 
youngster. He just is not able to satis- 
fy his aggressive impulse in regular 
games. | have found that the so-called 
“roughneck” has as much social con- 
sciousness as any other child, when 
allowed to participate in games which 
suit his aggressive temperament. 

Not long ago, I was employed by 
the Mary Wharton Settlement House 
as recreation director. This is located 
in North Philadelphia, in a neighbor- 
hood consisting largely of families in 
the low income group. At the time of 
my employment, our settlement house 
was one of the few places offering rec- 
reation to the children of the neigh- 
borhood. 

My classes, which were held in our 
small gymnasium, were crowded with 
some of the wildest boys—from twelve 
to fifteen 


gather in one place. At first it was al- 


whom you could possibly 


most impossible to organize any recre- 
ational activities, for they were not 
interested in any of the conventional 
games. Then J hit upon the idea of 


teaching rougher games, and interest 
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grew. Such games as “Brute Basket- 
ball,” “Pom Pom Pull-Away” and 
“Capture the Flag” went over with a 
bang. 

“Brute Basketball” is played on a 
regulation basketball court and resem- 
bles the official game, except that the 
number of players is unlimited. Al- 
though there are only five players from 
each team on the court at a time, the 
remaining members line the sides from 
one end of the court to the other. The 
players on the court may run three 
steps with the ball, then must either 
pass the ball to another teammate on 
the court or to one of their teammates 
on the sidelines. 

The players on the sidelines may 
not run with the ball. They only can 
pass it on to another player on the 
sidelines or to a teammate on the 
court. The opposing team may take the 
ball in any reasonably rough way (no 
mayhem, of course!) from opponents 
on the court, but cannot attempt to 
take the ball from the players on the 
sideline. However, a member of the 
opposing team may intercept a pass 
from a player on the sideline to his 
teammate on the court. A point is 
scored when one of the players on the 
court makes a basket. Any attempt by 
a player on the sideline to make a 
basket will result in his team losing 
possession of the ball. Each player gets 
a chance to play on the court and on 
the sidelines. 

At first, the boys never passed the 
ball, but piled on whoever had it, in a 


great wrestling and tugging free-for- 
all. However, they finally realized that 
it was foolish to fight and tug for the 
ball when all they had to do when at- 
tacked was to pass it to a teammate. 
Soon the wrestling and tugging were 
almost absent from the game; and, the 
more they played, the more effectively 
they worked together. 


“Pom Pom Pull-Away” was easy for 
the boys to learn because it is sim- 
ple and rough. They are divided into 
two teams, the “line team” and the 
“charging team.” The line team stands 
facing the charging team on a line 
halfway between any two points. The 
charging team is organized on one of 
the two points, facing the line team. 


On the command, “Pom Pom Pull- 
Away,” the charging team charges at 
the line team. The object of the line 
team is to stop as many members of 
the charging team as possible from 
getting across the line. They may do 
this by wrestling their opponents and 
holding them on the line until the com- 
mand, “Halt!,” is given. 


On the other hand, the charging 
team may capture members of the line 
team by carrying them off the line and 
holding them until “Halt!” is com- 
manded. Players on the charging team 
who cross the line safely must charge 
back across the line again. The cap- 
tives must join the team that captured 
them, and the game continues until 
one team consumes the other or great- 
ly outnumbers it. 


As they played the game, the boys 
seemed to more and more 
mindful of their teammates’ welfare. 


become 


At first, it was each individual striving 
to cross the line himself, but they soon 
came to realize that in order to win, 
they must help the others to get across, 
especially the smaller boys. This feel- 
ing did not end with the games, but 
carried over into other activities. In 
some cases, boys who, in the begin- 
ning, were first to take advantage of 
smaller boys, became the first to lend 
them a helping hand. 


“Capture the Flag,” more than any 
of the other games, gave the boys the 
responsibility of carrying out a plan. 
In this activity, flags are placed at a 
one hundred 
yards, but this distance may vary ac- 


maximum distance of 
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cording to the space available. It is the 
object of each team to protect its flag 
and, at the same time, to capture the 
flag of the opponent. 

Naturally, every boy wanted to be 
the hero and capture the opponent’s 
flag. However, they soon learned that 
if everyone tried to capture the op- 
ponent’s flag, no one would be left to 
protect his own flag. Moreover, when 
everyone tries to capture the enemy’s 
flag, it leads to a great deal of chaos 
and wrangling. 

It was not long before they began to 


form plans of attack and defense in 
what resembled football huddles. The 
game soon took a definite pattern. In- 
stead of everyone going on the attack, 
some stayed behind to defend the flag. 
The others proceeded to capture the 
opponent’s flag, not by individual ef- 
fort, but by blocking opponents and 
making it possible for one boy to do 
the capturing. 

These games are rough, often caus- 
ing bumps and bruises. But they are 
designed for rough youngsters who 
probably would get the same bumps 





and bruises in a wild free-for-all, with 
no ultimate cause or effect. 

These games can, however, teach 
the lessons of sound recreation. They 
develop powers of reasoning, build 
physically, challenge the creative abili- 
ty of a boy, promote his confidence in 
himself and his fellows and encourage 
the team spirit. They prove to the boy 
that little is accomplished by force 
alone, and that cooperation with oth- 
ers is essential to progress. With this 
knowledge, he soon loses the traits 
which make him a roughneck. 





TRENDS 


The Delinquency Picture 

The Juvenile Court statistics, 1946- 
1949, released in 1951 by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Federal Security Agen- 
cy, state that, in 1949, for the first 
time since the end of the war, juvenile 
court delinquency cases reversed their 
downward trend and increased by four 
per cent over the previous year. The 
increase was greater for unofficial cases 
than for official cases and greater in 
the smaller courts than in the larger 
courts. 

Official cases are those placed on 
the official court’s calendar for adjudi- 
cation. . . . Unofficial cases are those 
which can readily be adjusted by the 
judge, referee, probation officer or 
other officer of the court without for- 
mal hearing. 


A total of 70,616 juvenile delin- 
quency cases disposed of during 1949 
were reported by 413 courts located in 
twenty-two states. Forty courts were 
large courts—serving areas with popu- 
lations of one hundred thousand 
or more. Since a child may appear 
before the court two or more times 
during the year, the number of cases 
reported is larger than the number of 
different children involved. Most of the 
413 courts reported these data, and it 
was found that the number of delin- 
quency cases was sixteen per cent 
higher than the number of children 
involved. 

From these data, it is estimated that 
almost three hundred thousand chil- 
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dren, or about twelve in every one 
thousand, between the ages of seven 
and seventeen, came to the attention 
of juvenile courts in 1949 because of 
delinquency. Over half (fifty-eight per 
cent) of the delinquency cases report- 
ed by the 413 courts were handled 
unofficially. 

The median age of the children in- 
volved in delinquency cases in the 413 
courts was about fifteen and a half 
years. Boys’ cases outnumbered girls’ 
cases in the ratio of four to one. This 
ratio varied in courts in different 
states. In general, one reason for the 
greater number of boys’ cases may be 
our cultural patterns, permitting more 
freedom to boys so that they are more 
likely to be picked up by police for 
infractions of the law. Boys are more 
outwardly aggressive than girls and 
this aggressiveness sometimes results 
in overt delinquent acts. Also, boys 
tend more to associate in gangs, and 
delinquent behavior often stems from 
misdirected gang activities. 


Parks 


The officers and board of directors 
of the American Planning and Civic 
Association, at its 1951 annual meet- 
ing, passed the following resolution: 

“The board continues to hammer 
home its belief that land once dedi- 
cated to parks in cities and counties 
should be protected from uses unrelat- 
ed to recognized park services; it de- 
plores the use of park sites for public 


buildings, private development or 
automobile parking in order to effect 
fancied economies, when frequently the 
sacrifice of park values would be much 
greater than the cost of suitable park- 
ing and public building sites. 

“The board continues to oppose the 
use of city, county, state and national 
parkways, established for pleasure 
travel, for commercial traffic.” 


7 * * 


The following was written by Presi- 
dent Joseph Carson of the Fairmount 
Park Commission, Philadelphia, and 
appeared in the commission’s’ eighty- 
third annual report (1950): 

“Efforts are constantly being made 
to encroach upon the parks for this or 
that governmental purpose. These are 
laudable enough in themselves, but to 
yield to them is to curtail the open 
spaces which an expanding city must 
have to be worthy of the name of a 
modern city. The matter has been 
constantly alluded to in these reports 
in past years and need not be elabo- 
rated again. The commission would 
beg the council to repel such endeav- 
ors, for lands taken for uses other than 
recreational purposes can never be re- 
captured. Such a policy of preserving 
what the city now has and the acquir- 
ing of new open spaces must appeal to 
anyone who wishes Philadelphia to be 
a better and open city and not a stifled 
and confined one. The greatest and 
single asset the citizens possess are the 
four thousand acres of Fairmount 
Park, which excite envy and compari- 
son. But no comparison may be made, 
for none exists.” 
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“A recreation department sets a 
pattern for emergency action...” 


Floods Come to Kansas 


Recreation in Crisis 


= LAST SHOT of the United States State Department’s 

motion picture had just been completed, in Manhattan, 
Kansas. The working crew placed the last bit of the edu- 
cational film neatly into its containers and prepared to de- 
part as quickly as possible. Soon the people of this modest 
(American city would be moving across the movie screens 
of Germany, Belgium, France and other European coun- 
tries. In their own way, these residents of the Middlewest 
would be telling the world how their community achieved 
a democratic recreation program through the full co- 
operation of all of its citizens. 

\s the director and his crew boarded the train for their 
next assignment, the civic leaders of Manhattan were on 
hand. There was hand-shaking all around. It had been a 
pleasant and novel experience to be actors in a real movie. 
Reflected in their faces was pride in themselves and their 
community. 

The story of democracy at work in this city of nineteen 
thousand was a powerful one. It had been well told. All 
that remained to be done were the editing and the trans- 
lating into the languages of the thirty countries where the 
film would soon be shown. 

In the days that followed, Manhattan settled down to 
its usual friendly routine. The recreation program, which 
a few weeks before had been the center of attraction be- 
cause of its selection for international acclaim, was busily 
concerned with its summer activities program. Playgrounds, 
baseball leagues, hobby clubs—the whole range of leisure- 
time activities for all ages—were going at full speed. 

But even as the train with the film staff moved off into 
the distance, the clouds of catastrophe were gathering. 
During the next few days, the destructive forces of na- 
ture brought closer and closer the flood waters which 
would soon bring disaster and turn the city into a mass 
of wreckage. 

The part that the organized community recreation pro- 
gram played in alleviating this catastrophe will not, of 
course, be seen in the State Department film. But indelibly 
stamped in the minds of the people of Manhattan is the 
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Waters flowed five feet deep through the streets, overran a 
large part of the residential section and routed hundreds of peo- 
ple from their homes. Drying out was an expensive process. 


knowledge that community recreation is a solid part of 
community living, both in normal times and in crisis. For 
Manhattan suddenly was in real difficulty. 

The twisting, churning Big Blue and Kansas Rivers had 
reached a crescendo, and the raging waters bore down 
upon the town. They poured five feet deep through the 
main street, overran much of the residential section and 
swiftly routed hundreds of people from their homes. The 
whole complex structure of living was thrown into a jum- 
bled mass of confusion. To a few, the ugly water brought 
death. To many, it meant a loss of property and personal 
possessions. For everyone, it left a wake of worry, work 
and waste. 

Under the direction of the American Red Cross, a mass 
care center was established immediately on the campus 
of Kansas State College. During the days which followed, 
one out of every ten residents of Manhattan would be 
living in the shelters of the college gymnasium, the stadi- 
um, the field house and the hospital. 

The morning after the flood started, Superintendent of 
Recreation Frank J. Anneberg made his way up to the 
flood headquarters at Kansas State College. There, in the 
temporary offices of the mayor and city manager, he pro- 
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RIGHT: The whole complex structure of living was dis- 
rupted and thrown into a jungle of confusion. All of 
the citizens of Manhattan cooperated to restore order. 


posed a plan to continue the recreation services of his de- 
partment. What recreation could do would be to affirm 
that living in Manhattan, Kansas, USA, even in times of 
great emergency, meant more than the basic animal func- 
tions of eating, sleeping and working. For the children, 
it would be a positive declaration that their world of play 
was one that really concerned adults. 

Anneberg acted fast. He conferred with the acting presi- 
dent of the college and then set up his office in the college 
auditorium. By radio, he got in touch with his thirty- 
seven part and full-time recreation specialists and di- 
rected them to report to him immediately. He broadcast 
an appeal to the citizens of Manhattan for entertainers, play 
leaders, storytellers, square dance callers and motion pic- 
ture projectionists, to report to him as soon as possible. 
By shortwave radio, a call went out to a motion picture 
supply house in Wichita, 150 miles away, asking for a 
week’s supply of entertaining film to be sent immediately 
by Civil Air Patrol to the municipal golf course clubhouse. 
Arrangements were made with the chairman of the col- 
lege summer recreation curriculum to use summer students 
for leadership positions. At Anneberg’s request, the college 
opened its museum and library for the use of all. With 
these tools available, the recreation department put on a 
morale-building program that is a tribute to the people 
of Manhattan, as well as to the leadership of Frank Anne- 
berg. 

On the lawn in front of the gymnasium, on the practice 
football field near the stadium and in the open area of the 
college field house, playgrounds operated from early morn- 
ing to late in the evening seven days a week. Intended at 
first as centers to keep the children busy and out of the 
way, the recreation leaders quickly realized that the adults, 
too, were anxious to participate. Storytelling, handcrafts, 
active and quiet games made everyone forget. for the 
moment, the terrible disaster of which they were a part. 

Daily movies were shown in the college auditorium. 
Soft classical music was played after the movies until sup- 
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LEFT: It was a heartwarming sight to see several 
hundred people square dancing, proving to the world 
that although they might be down, they were not out. 






per. Public address systems piped music to all of the mass 
care areas from time to time during the day. 

Within three hours after the first call for volunteers 
was broadcast over the radio, a complete amateur talent 
show was organized for immediate performances. A three- 
act play and an operetta, which were in the rehearsal stage 
at the time of the flood, were presented as rehearsal pro- 
ductions, with the audience treated to the unusual sight 
of having the director stop the performance from time 
to time to offer suggestions and comments. 

Thousands of comic books, toys and game equipment 
were gathered from all possible sources. Horseshoe, vol- 
leyball and tennis equipment were moved into the area 
and leadership provided to stimulate and guide activities. 
Band concerts, square dancing and social dancing were 
among the special events planned and carried forth under 
the guidance of the Manhattan recreation department. 

For the two thousand people jammed into the mass care 
centers, all of these recreation activities were a respite 
from worry and from the monotonous warnings of ra- 
dio and loudspeaker: “Report for breakfast in the cafe- 
teria... .”° “Get in line for your typhoid shots. . . .” “Re- 
member to boil all drinking water. . . .” 

It was a heartwarming sight to see several hundred 
people square dancing on the college tennis courts the day 
after they had been forced to leave their homes. Of course 
shock and fatigue were in evidence. There was that numb 
feeling resulting from the loss of possessions which had 
been accumulated over the years. But these Manhattanites 
gathered their remaining strength and entered wholeheart- 
edly into the rhythm of the dance. They were proving to 
themselves and to the world that, although they might be 
down, they certainly were not out. 

Gradually, the waters settled back into the regular chan- 
nels of the rivers. The people left their temporary campus 
shelters and returned to dig out and salvage what re- 
mained of their homes and their personal possessions; 


and, as life settled back to near normal, the community 
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recreation program returned to the parks, the playgrounds 
and the indoor centers. 

In the files of the Manhattan recreation department are 
a number of letters which speak for the people who bene- 
fited The Governor of 


Kansas, Edward F. Arn, sent his personal commendation 


from this emergency program. 
for “the time and effort spent in keeping up the morale 
of our citizens struck by the recent floods.” 

Harvey T. Nickel, executive director of the Riley County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, spoke for all of the 
citizens when he wrote: “Manhattan has had a community 
recreation program that has well supplied our boys and 
girls and older people with suitable activities at all times. 
At no time was this program more appreciated than during 
our recent flood disaster. We, in Red Cross, greatly ap- 
preciated this cooperation because it tended to relieve the 
stress and strain of emotions within the shelters. After the 
first day, the people began to fret and children became 
restless with nothing to do. The recreation program pro- 
vided the very necessary entertainment and activity to 
cope with the situation.” 

The story of Manhattan is especially impressive. Here 
was an outstanding recreation program suddenly face to 
face with a disaster condition. Its total resources were 
needed to cope with the problem. Other communities which 
suffered less know what their own recreation departments 
had to do to help the homeless adjust to the stark reality 
of the catastrophe. All those affected had to go into quick 
action. 

In Kansas City, Kansas, the day after the flood hit, play- 
ground leaders were assigned to each of the six refugee 
centers which had been established in schools. An exten- 
sive play program for the children, crafts for the women 
and movies every evening were continued as long as the 
evacuation centers were in operation. 

Across the river, its sister city, Kansas City, Missouri, 
also arranged for the shelter of hundreds of homeless. 


Here, too, the recreation department staffed emergency 
evacuation centers and provided a continuing program of 
activities for all age groups. Grateful parents went about 
the job of rehabilitation with the knowledge that their 
children were happy and secure under the guidance of 
professional recreation leaders. 

In Salina, Kansas, where several schools and the Me- 
morial Hall became evacuation centers, the staff of the 
recreation department was on hand before the evacuees 
began to move in. Crayons, comic books, coloring books 
and simple toys were distributed to the children as they 
arrived with their families. In the midst of adult confu- 
sions and worry, the youngsters immediately began to 
occupy themselves with play activities. 

Recreation has come to be so closely identified with 
the American way of life that its presence or absence in 
a time of disaster or emergency may mean the difference 
between getting cooperative action fully supported by 
everyone or being faced with panicky uncertainty and un- 
coordinated muddling through. 

The experience of these communities, and the way in 
which they coped with the emergency, may provide some- 
thing of a pattern for the more than seven hundred full- 
time, tax-supported community recreation departments and 
the hundreds of part-time programs in cities and towns all 
over America, should they be called upon to go through 
a similar crisis. Natural disasters may strike any com- 
munity. Furthermore, should the atomic bomb be un- 
leashed, the threat of devastation to all communities would 
be increased many-fold. An emergency recreation pro- 
gram, to be ready for any disaster, therefore, should be 
a part of every community’s planning. 

From the stricken city of Manhattan, Frank Anneberg 
wrote: “I believe that every community recreation depart- 
ment should plan a program that might be carried on 
during, and following, any disaster—be it flood, fire, tor- 
nado or atomic bombing.” 





Secretary of Park Planners Retires 


Thomas S. Settle, who, for twenty 
years, has acted as secretary and legal 
advisor of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, retired on 
November 1, at the age of seventy. As 
a young man, Mr. Settle joined the 
field staff of the National Recreation 
Association, then known as the Play- 
ground Association of America, and 
remained with the organization from 
1913 to 1929. Most of his field work 
was in the South, where he was very 
He was the first staff 


person to give assistance to communi- 


much beloved. 


ties in that area in organizing recrea- 
tion services for Negroes. During the 
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first World War he was active in War 
Camp aiding 
communities in providing recreation 


Community Service, 
for service personnel and war workers. 

Thomas S. Settle is a graduate of 
the law school of the University of 
Virginia and, before coming to the as- 
sociation, was state supervisor of rural 
elementary schools in Virginia. He is 
a native of that state. 

In relinquishing his official duties 
with the Planning Commission, Mr. 
Settle by no means intends dropping 
his active interest in civic affairs. He 
will resume the private practice of law 
and states: “I will continue to ride my 
hobby, which has always been to make 


Washington better and more beauti- 
ful.” Also, he plans somehow to find 
time to remain active in the Chamber 
of Commerce, Board of Trade, Com- 
mittee of One Hundred for the Nation- 
al Capital and other affiliations having 
to do with the improvement of Wash- 
ington. 

Upon his retirement, John Nolan, 
Jr., director of the commission, paid 
him tribute as one who “has made an 
outstanding record in the legislative 
field” and who has been “involved in 
the initiation of most of the largest 
recreational, park and civic improve- 
ments from which Washington has 
benefited in years.” 
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“Our club, based upon an idea taken from REC- 


REATION magazine, has become so popular that 
we can’t fill all requests for appearances.” 





OUNDING THE Vallejo Clown Club 
in June 1951 merely was a matter 
of placing an article in the local news- 
paper requesting all interested per- 
sons to meet with the executive direc- 
tor of the Greater Vallejo Recreation 
District, California, at the local recrea- 
tion office. We started our first meet- 
ing with four people and our member- 
ship has since grown to twenty-four. 
Among others, it includes a welder, 
shipyard foreman, mail carrier, car- 
penter, cabinetmaker, teacher, two stu- 
dents and four feminine members. 
Our first two meetings were held 
for the purpose of organizing the club; 
but, for the third meeting, I secured 
some greasepaint and we tried creat- 
ing sample clown faces. Our first at- 
tempts were a greasy mess but, mixed 
with a tremendous amount of laugh- 
ter, the idea soon took hold. It is 
very important to remember that no 
clown may copy the exact face design 
of another. In fact, many professional! 
clowns even have a copyright for their 
particular “face” so that no one else 
may duplicate it. Since our initial at- 





AUTHOR is the executive director of 
Greater Vallejo Recreation District. 
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tempt we have been using Steins Prod- 
ucts with great success, although make- 
up may be obtained from any theatri- 
cal wholesale house. The cost for each 
participant is from $1.50 to $3.00. The 
steps we follow for applying makeup 
include: 

(1) Apply theatrical base cream. 
Wipe face clean. (2) Apply clown 
white and cover with baby powder. 
(3) Apply all lines of one color and 
powder again. (4) Apply another color 
and powder. (5) Use a lipstick brush 
to apply lines. (6) Brush off excess 
powder with a baby hairbrush. 

To remove makeup, we use either 
brilliantine or base cream. Our pow- 
der is poured into a white cotton sock 
and applied by dusting. 

Before our third meeting, we had 
collected pictures from every maga- 
zine we could find, and had attempted 
to figure out possible costumes. Mem- 
bers brought in oversized coats, pants, 
brightly-colored shirts and striped gar- 
ments which might be used. One’s own 
imagination is the best source for cos- 
tume ideas, and assembling a costume 
at home proved to be fun for the wives 
who were not active participants in 
the club programs. For the oversized 
shoes, a most important item in the 
clown costume, we secured a sizable 
amount of scrap leather from a leather- 
processing plant in San Francisco. 
Then, we obtained shoe imprints from 
the clowns in Clown Alley of the Clyde 
Beatty Circus. Members next took some 
scrap leather, for the soles and tops 
of their shoes, to the local cobblers, 
who made up all the shoes for the 
small sum of $3.50 per pair. 


Keith A. MacDonald 


Dick Rasmussen, a foreman at Mare 
Island Naval Shipyard, found that 
a painter's hood worked very nicely 
for a white headpiece. Mrs. Mercedes 
(Mickey) Griffen, a very reserved and 
dignified accountant from Mare Is- 
land, conceived the idea of painting 
three-inch eyelashes upon her eye- 
lids and forehead. Malcom Quidart 
brought his wife to help him put on 
his makeup and ended by convincing 
her that she also should try a sample 
face. We believe that having women 
participate in our club adds more 
fun to our venture. 

We have no regular training course 
other than that of practicing tech- 
niques and methods of applying make- 
up, about which we learned a great 
deal from Ringling Brothers circus 
clowns, when they appeared in nearby 
cities Stockton and San Francisco. New 
members need only have the interest 
and desire to become clowns. As soon 
as their shoes and costumes are de- 
signed, they are given an immediate 
opportunity to appear at some func- 
tion. They learn by doing and by 
watching other members. 

Each clown carries little gadgets 
which become a part of his act. For 
example, one of my props is a broom 
with which I sweep around someone 
who is sitting down, usually an elderly 
lady. After cleaning up all imaginary 
dirt and carefully cleaning the seat 
beside her, I proceed to turn around 
and sit down upon the lady’s lap. Also, 
I have some talking teeth which, when 
wound up, give a “clickety-clack” 
sound. These bring a laugh—particu- 
larly when used near a group of wom- 
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en busily talking together. Another 
red handkerchief 


on the end of a three-foot elastic band, 


clever gadget is a 
which is tossed out in front of a per- 
son walking past, only to return and 
disappear into the clown’s hand. This 
usually causes the startled passerby to 


jump. One clown spins metal platters 


yn the end of a cane. Another, called 
‘Bubbles,” blows soap bubbles for the 
children. A man and his wife do a 


dance together. One of our clowns 


drags a toy horse: another, a rubber 


lizard; pushes a carpet sweeper. 
Larger props which might be used 
ire tandem bicycles or a unicycle; a 
midget cannon which shoots oranges 
projected by means of a spring in the 
barrel to 


children; a baby buggy 


with a special handle on the side 
which, when pulled, causes the body 
f the buggy to spring up. The last 
works well in parades on a down- 


grade, 


because the buggy rolis half- 


way down the hill with the clown 


mother frantically running after it. Of 
ourse, the 


clown baby applies the 


brake at the right moment. A far-off 
dream for our club is to own an old 
Model T Ford, with the usual explo- 
sives, spouting water and backfiring, 
ind/or a ¢ ompressed-air calliope. 


From the 
sur group has participated in twenty- 
six different functions — benefits, pa- 


time of the organization, 


rades, youngsters’ parties, seven coun- 
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Assembling costumes is great fun, gives scope to 
imagination. No clown may copy another's face. 





ty fairs and one state fair, three hos- 
pital tours—including one through a 
mental hospital, a PTA family night, 
the Mare Island carnival and queen 
contest, a Soroptimist Club district 
banquet, a gas station opening and a 
defense bond rally—a total of forty- 
two appearances in which one to eleven 
of our clown members were present. 
We have appeared on four radio 
broadcasts, which have taken the form 
of interviews, featuring questions and 
answers as to how the club originated 
and our activities, with the announcer 
describing our costumes. 

The reaction of parents, children, 
fair managers, patients and people in 
general has been most gratifying. One 
of the thrills of our service is in hav- 
ing some youngster drag his mother 
or father over to one of us and want 
to shake hands or be lifted up to kiss 
the clown. | believe that every clown 
has had his long shoes stepped upon so 
much that the majority of them are 
flat on top. Edward G. Vollman, fair 
manager of the San Joaquin County 
Fair, Stockton, remarked: “I am sure 
that many youngsters, as well as adults, 
will long remember the fine work of 
your group, for it was undoubtedly 
one of the thrills of our final day and 
added to the delight of everyone.” 

While playing at the fair grounds 
in Stockton, I was given a very close 
appraisal by three members of one 


of the world’s largest circuses. Not 
only were they very gracious in their 
remarks about our club and our re- 
spective parts, but they also compli- 
mented me by suggesting that I join 
the circus as a professional enter- 
tainer! 

One of our special novelties is to 
make up and don our costumes before 
an audience—whether we're on the 
stage or in various store windows in 
cities where we are to perform. This 
part of our program is advertised in 
advance and not only has stimulated 
interest, but has also added to the 
enjoyment of all concerned. None of 
the effectiveness of our performances 
seems to have been lost thereby. 

Last September, the St. Helena har- 
vest festival program noted that, on 
Sunday, from eleven o’clock to noon, 
five stores would feature in their win- 
dows ten of our members donning 
character makeups. Long before the 
appointed hour, from one hundred to 
150 children and adults waited before 
each store—neses pressed against the 
windows. 

Although we have been too busy to 
set up routines as yet, we have found 
it best for every clown group to have 
at least one or two fifteen-minute skits 
in which each member may partici- 
pate. Also, I have been gathering more 
clown clothes and props and plan to 
include in our club and banquet en- 
gagements demonstrations of makeup 
and costuming, using members of the 
audiences. At the recent gas station 
opening, eight clowns were used over 
a two-day period—each working four- 
hour shifts—and, for their efforts, 
they each received seven dollars. So 
we are now preparing an expense 
scale, which can be used next year for 
three different-sized fairs here in the 
bay area. 

We would like to start a clown band 
—highly disorganized as to march- 
ing formation—which is usually an 
attraction for young and old alike. 
When our members have perfected and 
speeded up their makeup technique, 
they hope to make an appearance on 
a television program, an activity which 
would present possibilities for many 
similar organizations in the United 
States. 

“Clowns unlimited” is our belief. 
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In making available 
this volume,' which re- 
cords progress in the design of school 
buildings during the past decade, the 
Architectural Record has rendered a 
genuine service to all who are con- 
cerned with the planning and use of 
school buildings. The 456 pages, com- 
piled by Kenneth Reid, profusely illus- 
trated with photographs and plans, are 
of special interest to professional rec- 
reation workers and to laymen con- 
cerned with the provision of recreation 
in their communities. Schoo] buildings 
of all types, from every part of the 
country, are shown. Here are plans, 
details and photographs; articles by 
recognized authorities on many phases 
of school planning and design; analy- 
ses of school costs; building types: 
studies and orderly presentations of 
design data. 

Recreation workers will find authori- 
tative support for the growing concep- 
tion of school buildings as centers of 
neighborhood and community life. 
They will find opportunity for observ- 
ing the design and construction meth- 
ods applicable to such buildings. The 
following excerpts from articles in the 
volume? illustrate the nature of the in- 
formation it contains, although they 
do not begin to give a true picture of 
its scope and value. 

Leading educators emphasize the 
importance of planning school build- 
ings for community use. Dr. Thomas 


C. Holy, of Ohio State University, for 


1 School Planning, by Kenneth Reid, 
A.Y.A. Published by Architectural 
Record, New York. Price $8.00. 
? All of this material also appeared in 
the Architectural Record between 1940 
and 1950. 
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example, points out that little attention 
has been given to the plant and equip- 
ment implications of the community 
school, yet such considerations greatly 
influence the practicability of a com- 
munity-school program. 

Among many suggestions, he offers 
the following: (1) Site should be of 
sufficient size to provide recreation op- 
portunities, not only for the school, 
but for the community. There should 
be ample space for community park- 
ing. (2) Music room, auditorium and 
gymnasium, whether planned separate- 
ly or in combination, should, as a 
group, have an independent entrance 
and be so planned that they can be 
shut off from the rest of the building. 
It is essential that toilet facilities be 
provided in that part of the building 
open to the public. (3) Kitchen, com- 
plete and independent, to be used 
principally for community purposes, 
should be so planned that it opens 
either into the regular school cafeteria 
or the gymnasium... (4) Shops and 
laboratories should be planned and 
equipped to serve both the school and 
the community. Separate tool rooms 
and storage space for supplies and 
equipment may have to be provided 
for community use. (5) Lockers and 
dressing rooms for adults, in addition 
to those for school children, are de- 
sirable for the gymnasium. Where 
funds permit, it is likewise desirable 
that separate showers be provided. 
(6) Library with outside entrance, 
and of sufficient size for community 
use, is desirable. (7) Heating and 
ventilating systems should be so de- 
signed that each unit can regulate its 
own temperature. (8) Student activi- 
ties should have adequate space: at 
least the equivalent of one classroom, 
with sufficient storage space for all 
types of activities—rehearsals, clubs, 
school publications and so on. (9) In 
small communities, particularly where 
there are no satisfactory theatres, am- 
ple provision should be made for show- 
ing moving pictures. 

Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, nationally- 


known authority on school administra- 
tion, in considering schools after the 
war states: “The school of tomorrow 
will distinctly be a community school. 
The home, farm, factory, parks, li- 
braries and museums are simply a few 
of the educational resources of the 
community which must be integrated 
into the school program. The school 
plant itself should include the museum 
of community achievements and _re- 
sources, and all school facilities should 
be made available to all members of 
the community . . . Schools must be 
planned to meet adults’, as well as chil- 
dren’s, needs. They must be planned 
specifically as the focus of redevelop- 
ment of the lives of millions of youths 
coming back from the war, as well as 
of millions of stay-at-homes who will 
need learning adjustments to the post- 
war period of production. 

“Future schools will be allotted more 
land. America has an abundance of 
land and more of it should be devoted 
to educational purposes . . . More con- 
structive planning must be .done for 
out-of-door opportunities in physical 
development. Our schools should be so 
planned that there is inbred in children 
a love for the out-of-doors. Sports ad- 
justed to changing weather must be 
planned. 

“Camp should be an adjunct of the 
school—not camps for the summer 
only, but for fall, winter and spring as 
well. It will be to youth’s advantage 
to learn to know nature in all its 
moods and facets.” 

John E. Nichols, architect with the 
Connecticut Department of Education, 
observes: “Public agencies are learn- 
ing more and more to work together, 
pooling their energies and resources. 
cooperating rather than competing. 
School buildings increasingly are be- 
coming the headquarters for com- 
munity programs... 

“Buildings designed for this broader 
function must encourage, by their lay- 
outs, and provide the space and equip- 
ment for, a variety of community en- 


terprises . . . There should be office 
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space for the recreation director. In 
smaller communities particularly the 
school will accommodate the public li- 
brary service and will serve as a 
governmental center, containing the 
necessary town offices and space for 
voting and other governmental func- 
tions. Nor will this community use 
continue to be confined to out-of-school 
hours . 

“School buildings increasingly will 
be designed for sectional occupancy so 
that various parts (auditoriums, gym- 
nasiums, shops, laboratories, libraries) 
may be used independently without 
disturbance to the occupants of other 
parts. This will require special atten- 
tion to circulation, access, heating 
and ventilating, soundproofing, 
parking and so on. On the other 
hand, dual use of the same facilities 
by pupils and adults will require 
careful consideration of storage 
problems, for more materials will 
be in use . and unfinished work 
will have to be put away to clear 


Also, 


additional facilities will be provided 


for each succeeding group. 


for community organizations.” 
Professor Arthur B. Moehlman, 
of the University of Michigan and 
editor of The Nation’s Schools, 
adds: “Whether all or a few of the 
community activities are encom- 
passed within a single building, the 
school plant itself would naturally 
provide for a community auditori- 
um, physical exercise, play and rec- 
reational areas, lunchroom and cafe- 
terias and the rooms essential for small 
community gatherings under any plan. 
“At present, growth of the idea of 
cooperation among different com- 
munity agencies, with the public school 
as the pivotal center, is much more 
important than the specific form of a 
building . . . The first requisite in the 
development of the true community 
school is the acceptance of the idea 
by both board of education and pro- 
fessional educators of the total com- 
munity educational program in which 
the school plays only a part. The sec- 
ond is the idea of cooperation with 
other community agencies and the pro- 
gressive development of a long-range 
plan for the execution of the idea. The 
third step is the selection of a site 
sufficiently large to provide not only 
for buildings and park areas, but also 
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for large recreation areas and gen- 
erous space for beautification. No site 
of less than forty acres should be con- 
sidered for a community secondary 
school center. The fourth step is the 
execution of the plan through the co- 
ordinated use of educational special- 
ists, architects, engineers and land- 
scape architects. The community 
school should be financed by those 
agencies cooperating in the total 
project.” 

Paul J. Misner, superintendent of 
schools in Glencoe, Illinois, who points 
out that education of a community’s 
young people to be effective must be a 
cooperative enterprise, but that a com- 


spaces and facilities with adults. On 
many enterprises, they can act proudly 
side by side with the admired grown- 
ups. There will be shops for all, 
stables, sties, a farmyard for animal 
husbandry, a green nursery and gar- 
dens. Of course, the small children will 
have their suitable play equipment and 
picture book library wing. But the 
playfields, the library, the hall for 
physical education and community 
dances, as well as the cafeteria and the 
health center, will make up a good 
manifold investment because of mul- 
tiple usage. All age groups will avail 
themselves of these facilities, some- 
times mixed, sometimes separately, ac- 
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munity school cannot be something 
worked out only on paper as a theory, 
says: “There must be facilities which 
the community recognizes as its own 
to use and enjoy in abundant 
measure .. . No greater single respon- 
sibility faces the designer of school 
buildings than that of planning to 
serve community needs and interests.” 

Richard J. Neutra, widely-known 
California architect, presents a com- 
prehensive diagrammatic plan showing 
the community school functionally re- 
lated to the neighborhood center. He 
points out that the programming is 
half the job and that the selection of 
an ample site in the heart of a human- 
scale neighborhood is a good deal of 
He remarks: “As in the 
days of the pioneers and the home- 


the balance. 


steaders, children may again share 


cording to a schedule of allocated use 
periods ... 

“The auditorium, the band rehearsal 
room and the exhibition hall will be 
places where acoustical and visual 
treats for the community will be in 
frequent preparation—a process in- 
valuable for children to watch. Dis- 
cussion clubs and playrooms will re- 
vive the functions of the old-time town 
meeting, and may equally serve the 
week-end activities of many adoles- 
cents and adult clubs and associations. 
The entire plant, used most of the 
hours of the day and all days of the 
year, may well be tested and proved 
in terms of square-foot-hours of full 
usage! This can serve as the livability 
index of the layout...” 

In an article entitled “Neighbor- 
hood Schools,” President Ernest O. 
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Melby, of Montana State University, 
defines the ideal neighborhood as one 
in which “a group of people live to- 
gether in such ways as to promote the 
constant growth and development of 
all members regardless of age. The 
program of the neighborhood schoo! 
must include a great deal of music, 
art, literature, recreation and healthful 
social living. Since the neighborhood 
school is to serve the entire com- 
munity, it should be planned with that 
service in mind.” 

Among many other specific sugges- 
tions, he adds: “Adequate provision 
will be made in the neighborhood 
school for the enjoyment of music. 
The auditorium should be provided 
with acoustical treatment, comfortable 
seats and proper control of lighting in 
order to make for the most satisfactory 
conditions . . . A well-insulated listen- 
ing room should be provided with a 
good phonograph and records . . . At 
least one large studio should be pro- 
vided for the graphic arts and a shop 
for industrial arts, as well as adequate 
quarters for home arts. 

“Finally, the plant should be beauti- 
ful in exterior and interior design, in 
decoration, furnishing and all appoint- 
ments . .. This should be matched by 
beauty of landscaping and care of 
school grounds.” 

Throughout the volume, examples of 
modern school buildings and con- 
sideration of their use are illustrated 
by the following brief excerpts: 


Central School, Cato-Meridian, New York: 
“There are available facilities for adult edu- 
cation, entertainment, participation in, and 
attendance at, sports and opportunities for 
practical use of the school plant in daily 
activities. For instance, local farmers can 
weld machinery or use the agricultural 
shop.” 


Six community schools, Davenport, Iowa: 
“Community kitchens are so located as to 
be accessible from the community room. 
gymnasium and separate service entrance.” 


Central School, Rhinebeck, New York: 
“Community needs are met in a well-knit 
group of units. Delivery is easy both to the 
kitchen and the auditorium. The kitchen 
easily can serve the cafeteria, the gymnasium 
or the auditorium. The gym can be divided 
down the center for simultaneous separate 
use by boys and girls, with direct approach 
for both from their respective locker rooms. 
Music rooms and the stage-craft room are 
well related to the auditorium, and there is 
a separate small stage in the cafeteria. The 
entire group can be easily closed off from 
the classroom section.” 


Litchfield Consolidated School, Wayn: 
County, Michigan: “The agricultural de- 
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partment is located adjacent to the experi- 
mental gardens. The cannery is made availa- 
ble to farmers. The shops aid them in main- 
taining their mechanized implements. The 
athletic field, gymnasium, auditorium and 
library are intended for community use. The 
placement of the library at the center of the 
plan is excellent . . . The auditorium, to be 
converted out of an existing gym, is cor- 
rectly flanked by dramatics and club rooms.” 


Creston School, Portland, Oregon: “The 
school board specified that the kindergarten, 
nursery, auditorium and gymnasium should 
be so arranged as to become part of the 
community life. All of these elements are 
grouped together, except the gymnasium, 
which has a position contiguous to a public 
playground which already is under opera- 
tion. The community facilities can be used 
separately at times when the remainder of 
the school is locked up.” 


New Willard School, Stamford, Connecti- 
cut: “One of the basic details was that the 
auditorium and gymnasium should have 
ample and independent access so that, in 
addition to routine school uses, they could 
be used by the community for evening 
gatherings; thus a single public lobby 
serves both of these rooms.” 


Sexton High School, Lansing, Michigan: 
“Many of the rooms can be cut off from the 
rest of the building, for community use, by 
rolling doors which close across the corri- 
dors. These rooms include: office, library, 
auditorium, shops, music department, cafe- 
teria and kitchen, gymnasiums, locker rooms, 
natatorium, Scouts room, taxidermy labora- 
tory, janitors’ work room and a section of 
classrooms. And each room has a separate 
heating and ventilating unit, to allow its 
use when the rest of the building is closed.” 


Many features of the volume, unre- 
lated specifically to community use of 
schools, also are of special interest to 
recreation authorities. One entire sec- 
tion is devoted to building for athletics 
and recreation. It includes valuable in- 
formation on planning the gymnasium 
and stadium and includes photographs 
and plans of several buildings and 
structures designed primarily or ex- 
clusively for recreation. Other articles 
deal with the industrial arts, labora- 
tory, the library and the auditorium, 
or with subjects such as lighting or au- 
dio-visual facilities, all of which make 
the book an exceedingly useful refer- 
ence guide. 

One phase of school planning on 
which one looks in vain for material, 
however, is the question of enlisting 
the cooperation of recreation authori- 
ties in the development of school plant 
programs. Community use of schools 
for recreation is widely accepted. In 
actual practice, community recreation 
programs in school buildings are large- 
ly conducted and administered by mu- 
nicipal recreation departments and not 
by the school authorities themselves. 





In a 1950 study, conducted by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, the only 
major difficulty listed by recreation 
authorities as threatening cooperation 
in the operation of school centers was 
the fact that buildings were not planned 
for recreational use. It is therefore en- 
couraging that, at the National Recrea- 
tion Congress in Boston, October 1951, 
a session on cooperative planning of 
areas and facilities revealed that, in a 
considerable number of cities, recrea- 
tion authorities are consulted in the 
development of new school building 
plans or have an opportunity to review 
them in advance of construction. If 
recreation authorities are to be given 
increasing responsibility for operating 
school plants outside of regular school 
hours, it is reasonable to believe that 
the programs will be more successful 
if these authorities share in the plan- 
ning process. 


Changes in Minnesota State 


Hospitals 


There have been several changes in 
the recreation programs of Minnesota 
state hospitals since the publication in 
RECREATION, September 1951, of the 
article, “Recreation in Minnesota State 
Hospitals.” Mr. Chapman, supervisor 
of Patients Program Services, writes: 
“An over-all revision of the salary 
scales is as follows (as contrasted with 
the older salary ranges) : 


Position Monthly Salary Range 


Patient Activity Worker* $219-249 
Patient Activity Leader I* $244-284 
Patient Activity Leader II* $284-324 
Patient Program Supervisor I $350-400 
Patient Program Supervisor II $481-541 





*Formerly titled “Recreation Worker” or 
“Leader I or Il”—duties the same. Person- 
nel in our hospital recreation series now 
totals ninety. 

“It was mentioned that room, board 
and laundry were available for thirty 
dollars monthly to each such employee 
who resided on institutional grounds. 
In most of our hospitals this figure has 
been raised to thirty-five dollars per 
month.” 
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PP THE CoLorapo Rockies, handi- 

capped children go camping—-the 
nine-year-old who had polio one au- 
tumn, the “blue baby” now eleven, 
who can’t compete with normal chil- 
dren, the spastic who has never walked 
alone. At first they went camping up 
North Turkey Creek, Colorado, in a 
mountain valley which is cool and 
green all summer. 

Handi Camp was established in 1947 
as a co-educational, interracial and 
interdenominational experiment, and 
carried on through a special commit- 
tee of Denver summer camps. After 
several years of experimentation, this 
group helped to make possible the 
permanent site. The camp is now op- 
erated by the Colorado Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. It has 
a permanent location near Empire, 
Colorado, about forty-five miles west 
of Denver. The camping season runs 
for two months and includes boys and 
girls from eight to seventeen years of 
age. While no child is excluded from 
camping because of lack of funds, par- 
ents who are financially able are ex- 
pected to contribute towards the camp. 
In addition, service clubs, churches, 
civic groups, individuals and organiza- 
tions contribute camperships, costing 
sixty dollars. The sponsoring organiza- 
tion is a state-wide society, and chil- 
dren come from all over the state as 
well as from surrounding areas. 

The present director is a graduate 
of the New York School of Social 
Work, specializing in group work. Per- 
sonnel for the camp includes a regis- 
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tered nurse, six counselors (three men 
and three women), two cooks and a 
maintenance man. The camp is not 
designed for therapy, but is set up to 
provide a social and recreational out- 
let. Thirty-five campers attend camp 
for two or three weeks. 


The First Adventure 


When the eight-to-ten-year-olds ar- 
rived that first summer, the girls were 
in the minority. They totaled only 
seven of the group of eighteen campers 
and, as a result, lost in the camper 
elections for storekeeper, banker and 
other camp government positions. 

Half of the children were on crutches; 
many had braces; one wore a cast. 
To all, except one, camping was a 
brand new experience. All were full of 
curiosity and spent their first hours 
investigating everything. There was 
the small stream, North Turkey Creek, 
which 


camp to the other. Almost at once, 


meandered from one end of 
improvised boats of scrap wood were 
being sailed by campers from the 
bridge which spanned the creek. There 
were the barracks with wooden bunks, 
quite different from city beds. And, 
most important of all, there was 
the kitchen where Minnie, the cook, 
dreamed up special things to eat. 
When it came to play, the campers 
could wear out the counselors in no 
time, especially with the bean bags. 
These were substituted for balls which, 
it was foreseen, would all end up float- 
ing down Turkey Creek. The dodge- 
ball games were noisy, hilarious af- 
fairs, which usually ended abruptly 
with the nurse calling for time out. 
That was the difficulty of the game— 
no one knew when to stop. But it was 


of the utmost importance to halt any 
kind of play before the campers be- 
came worn out. Handicapped boys and 
girls use more energy than average 
children and tire more readily. 

“John’s caught a fish,” shouted the 
boys from the bridge one day. Sure 
enough he had; it almost was a mira- 
cle. The boys would break off a wil- 
low branch, attach some string, a bent 
pin and a fish worm and prop it on 
the bridge; then they would walk off. 
And yet John had caught a fish; or, 
maybe, it had caught itself! Anyway, 
that was the event which sent the 
boys’ unit—eleven strong—off on a 
fish bake the following day. A fish, 
the campers found, could be compli- 
cated. You had to get it cleaned and 
dipped in various things before you 
could think of baking it in a reflector 
oven. Obviously someone had to col- 
lect firewood; and, worse still, some- 
body had to build a fire that would 
burn just right to heat the oven. This 
was strictly a masculine outing, but 
all the fellows reported that the fish 
got thoroughly baked and that every 
bey had a bite of fish. 

The boys no sooner had come back 
with remarkable tales of the fish bake 
than our seven little girl campers be- 
gan to act mysteriously and to whis- 
per about a “blushing bunny.” The 
boys ignored the feminine excitement 
until the girls disappeared about lunch 
time one day and didn’t come back to 
camp until late afternoon. They might 
have guessed. The girls had discovered 
a likely spot up the valley and had 
hiked up there to cook themselves a 
colorful concoction of tomato soup and 
cheese, known as “blushing bunny.” 
While the boys spent their rest hour 
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in the barracks as usual, the girls 
spread their blankets beneath a tree 
and took it easy on mattresses of green. 


Need for Understanding 


The counselors also had their prob- 
lem children. But the problems which 
were most serious were not those of 
physical handicaps at all; they were 
mental ones which might snare any 
child under similar circumstances. 
There was Irene, a shy youngster when 
she first arrived in camp. She never 
spoke of her parents, but camp records 
revealed that she came from a broken 
home where tension was high. Irene 
didn’t develop any close friends among 
the campers. Instead, she insisted upon 
trailing the counselors and being with 
them whenever possible. As the camp- 
ing period neared its close, Irene be- 
came defiant about returning to her 
home and expressed her unhappiness 
by being mean to campers she re- 
garded as below her in popularity. She 
was almost recovered from polio, but 
she also suffered a mental hurt from 
which she might never recover. 

Alice and Leonard both were insti- 
tution children who very strongly felt 
a lack of affection in their lives. Like 
Irene, they spent most of their time 
trying to gain the attention of the 
counselors by any means that worked 
—pinching, poking or grabbing an 
arm. They, too, needed the love and 
affection which were lacking in their 
daily lives and knew of no other way 
to get them. Counselor understanding 
was of the utmost importance. 

Then there was Bobby, eight years 
old, who could walk without crutches. 
but with some difficulty. He was be- 
wildered by the counselors who re- 
fused to carry him when he decided 
that making the effort to walk was too 
much bother. At home, his parents 
had given in to his whims, doing 
everything for him. In camp, the coun- 
selors would do nothing for him that 
he could do for himself. Bobby didn’t 
take such treatment happily, but it was 
the only way he could learn to live 
up to his capabilities. And there was 
Margie, who had never done a thing 
for herself in her nine years. It was 
as much as your life was worth to 
stand over her until she finished set- 
ting a table or washing a dish. At the 
moment, she was on crutches, but 
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one day she would be free of them and 
out in a world where responsibilities 
would be thrown upon her, whether 
she liked them or not. 


A Construction Gang 


When the eleven to thirteeners came 
to camp, eighteen strong, they brought 
with them different ideas of what con- 
stituted fun. This time the boys and 
girls were divided equally in number. 
There were cardiacs, slightly pale and 
worried-looking; there was a “blue 
baby” who would turn almost black 
if he exceeded the limitations of his 
heart; there were the others who 
limped slightly—the polios and spas- 
tics. 

The boys’ unit disappeared from 
camp regularly each day to work on 
a secret project. But “secret” was a 
hope and nothing more. Everyone 
knew that a lean-to was being built, 
which would be off-bounds for the 
girls. Such regulations were strictly 
enforced. Not until visitors’ day was 
the lean-to opened for inspection. It 
was built against the bank beside the 
stream, the framework of dead fir 
lashed firmly together. Pine boughs 
across the roof kept out the rain 
theoretically. The boys strutted with 
pride, and the girls were impressed, 
beneath their nonchalance. 

Sometimes in the late afternoons 
the girls would appear dressed in their 
best clothes, hair ribbons and lipstick. 
Blue jeans were out. A rumor of folk 
dancing had gotten around camp. The 
boys showed no interest in prepara- 
tions for the evening’s festivity. As 
the hour arrived, at the far end of the 
recreation hall the girls would wait ex- 
pectantly. The boys would gang to- 
gether at the other end, wearing what 
they had been fishing in all day. The 
two groups might just as well have 
been in separate camps. Then Mary, 
who directed the folk dancing, finally 
interceded. 

“Everyone make a circle,” she said 
quietly. The suggestion sounded inno- 
cent enough and the opposing fac- 
tions joined hands: Someone put on 
a record. “Will each girl select a boy 
for a partner?” The boys found them- 
selves exactly where the girls wanted 
them! 


Not all the dancers could do all the 


steps. It just depended upon the handi- 
cap. No one thought of being self-con- 
scious: here you could trip over your- 
self without getting a second glance. 
I’ve never danced a gayer “Virginia 
Reel” than those we did in the camp 
for handicapped children. No wonder 
the counselors were ready for bed long 
before the campers were. 

Then there was the costume ball. 
Rules insisted that everyone had to 
come in disguise or risk a penalty. 
Amazing characters put in their ap- 
pearance that evening: there was the 
baby New Year, draped in a mammoth 
towel; from one corner lumbered Ef- 
fie, the cross-eyed elephant, wearing 
overshoes to enlarge her feet to a con- 
vincing size; a prim, old-fashioned 
lady walked sedately about, shocked 
by a grass-skirted character skipping 
around the hall. The first prize for 
the best costume was a key to the 
camp. 


Unique Services of Worship 

Sunday services in camp were origi- 
nal and nondenominational. Since, at 
times, the three major religions were 
represented among the campers and 
staff, the planning committees had their 
problems. Most difficult of all was the 
finding of even one hymn that every- 
one knew well enough to sing. No mat- 
ter which group of campers planned 
a service. the inevitable choice was 
“The Old Rugged Cross.” Everyone 
at least knew the tune. One committee 
followed the song idea through by 
constructing an “old rugged cross” of 
logs. 

This, in turn, gave the campers an- 
other idea for a service, which they 
held at dusk one Sunday. They illumi- 
nated the cross with flashlights and 
placed it, with the help of counselors, 
on a boulder in the middle of Turkey 
Creek. It faced the outdoor chapel 
where the campers gathered. That serv- 
ice will long be remembered. 

Christmas carols were heard during 
one service because the committee de- 
cided that they were lovely enough to 
be used more than once a year. No one 
questioned the committee’s decision. 

Every religion represented contrib- 
uted ideas to make the services in 
camp a composite of everybody’s idea 
of worship. If someone wanted a spe- 
cial prayer, unfamiliar to the others, 
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copies were made so that everyone 
might share it. 

Among the last group of campers 
were several who were severely handi- 
capped, but one of the outstanding 
projects of the camping season was ac- 
complished by the seven boys of this 
teen-age group. This was a sleepout. 
The selection of a suitable spot took 
careful searching, for the site had to 
be accessible from the road since boys 
on crutches would have to be brought 
there by car. It also must be dry, 
and yet near the stream. The final spot 
half a down the 
valley, near an abandoned house which 


selected was mile 
would give emergency shelter. 

The boys who weren’t on crutches 
packed their own bed rolls on their 
backs, along with a share of provi- 
sions for two meals. With a counselor, 
they hiked to the site which had the 
special advantage of seeming remote 
from the main camp, despite its actual 
closeness. Those on crutches went by 
car. 

One problem to be solved upon ar- 
riving at the site was that of crossing 
a stream there was no 
bridge. The counselors had assembled 


over which 
equipment for constructing a cable 


across the stream, and the campers 


eagerly worked under their supervi- 
sion. When the cable had been secured 
tightly to a tree on either side of the 
stream, the boys improvised a seat 
upon which to ride across. 

“People wouldn't think we were 
handicapped if they could see us now,” 
Chuck, 


crossing. Never had anything so re- 
markable happened to him, for he 


said who had just made a 


always had been on crutches. For the 
first time in his fifteen years, he was 
riding a cable and sleeping out! 

In the area of crafts, a particularly 
outstanding crafts project was com- 
a sixteen-year-old girl on 
The 
display attracted Dorothy the first day 
in camp. At the first opportunity, she 


pleted by 


crutches. redwood marimba on 


began to saw wood for her own ma- 
rimba. Such a project requires an in- 
finite amount of patience, since the 
tones are dependent upon the lengths 
into which the wood is cut. To arrive 
at accurate intervals, Dorothy had to 
ends of the 
strips to raise a tone and shave the 
lengths to lower the tone. Without a 


sandpaper the wooden 
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piano, the job was all the more ex- 
acting. But Dorothy wasn’t afraid to 
do difficult things. By the end of the 
two-weeks’ session, she had completed 
a thirteen-note marimba, upon which 
she could play almost any tune she 
pleased. 

The nine girls of this teen-age group 
decided to make a council ring for out- 
door campfires. That meant a siege 
with the hoes and rakes, during which 
grass had to be pulled out and the 
area levelled with sand. I’m quite cer- 
tain that those on crutches did fully 
as much work as the others. They 
were adept at balancing themselves and 
wielding whatever tool the occasion 
demanded. No one worked very hard 
or very long at a time, but the ring 
was finished by late afternoon, when 
a rainstorm came up and obligingly 
dampened it. 

Camps for handicapped children are 
all too rare. Certainly the youngster 
who is handicapped needs a group ex- 
perience of this sort even more than 
the normal child. Many have previous- 
ly been unable to associate with other 


boys and girls or to learn much about 
getting along with others in a camping 
experience. More camps should be 
made available for the handicapped 
and more of the handicapped should 
take advantage of them. The movement 
is growing; but it needs the support 
and understanding of the socially- 
minded everywhere. 


MARY K. SIMKHOVITCH 


Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, 
eighty-four, one of New York’s pio- 
neer settlement workers and head of 
Greenwich House for forty-four years, 
died on November 15, in New York, 
after three months’ illness. As founder 
and lifelong director of Greenwich 
House, an outstanding settlement cen- 
ter, and a member of various organi- 
zations devoted to the improvement 
of housing conditions, Mrs. Simkho- 
vitch occupied a leading place in city 
life for fifty years. She retired as ac- 
tive head of Greenwich House in 1946, 
becoming director emeritus. 





At Last... 





dance authorities, ED DURLACHER. 


“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight”. 
b> 
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Square Dance Records with Progressive Oral 
instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER 
Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 
ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 
community . . . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 

series of square dance seconds, 


Each record in albums | to 4 starts with simpli- 
fied progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlacher 
—instructions easily understood by dancers of all 
ages. de ear vy brief pause, giving the 

time to square their sets, the music and calls 

by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best in scintillating and foot tapping square dance 
music. The calls are delivered by one of the nation’s most outstanding square 


The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instructions— 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC USER REPORTS ... 
“We are using your albums 1, 2, and 3, and tind them the very finest 
teaching aid we have ever run across,”’ 
£ 


All records are guaranteed against breakage, in normal use. 
You'll want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 
Write today for a descriptive folder. 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 





SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


cers 
gin. The TOP HANDS, directed 


* 


Tom Pfaender, Director 
Physical Education & Athletics 
New Ulm (Minn.) Public Schools 


FREEPORT, NEW YORK 
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How To Do IT J 


Make your own banjo. 





MATERIALS 





6.Gluve and varnish 





Ist. Even top edges of box and sandpaper box. 





and cut hole in cover. 
3rd. Make arm- use hard woed. 


are cukafter nuk “A 







5th. Make finger board. 
2 


FINGER BOARD top of finger board. 


by Ztank C Lajales 


| Finger Board. 

> 7. |. Cigar box with cover. 
| - i a 2. Arm~-30"x I"x 4. 

| Block) “™ yy, 3. Nut-14x%xq. 


A.Finger board - length, from edge | 
of rim to nut ~ about 20" long. | 


3 : §.Peqs-2% 4x 4" (make four), 
: < 
Arm ‘Block . ) 


7. Brads -No. 20 -%' 


6.Bridge- 2° 4x Ye 


TO MAKE 9.Four catgut strings or wire . 
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1s glued in place. Cut ro Ls hem | 






hh, thick | 
Gth. Make four pegs. [- 7th. Make bridge. | ) 
Hole rr Notches are i 

PEG He “deep. | 

16 P ; 
f re ~~ BRIDGE 
TO ASSEMBLE | 
Ist. Glue nut in notch on arm. Ath. Nail cover in place. | 
2nd.Glue arm in notches on box. Sth. Fit finger board in place. Ts 
Allow bottom end projeck 2 ‘outside box. Upper side of finger hoard musk a 
fill space above arm with small piece of wood. be level with lop of box cover. p 











Jrd.Fill all cracks with glue or plastic wood. th. Place pegs in holes and string. | 
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Games especially good for any group of 
young people—in community centers, Y’s, 
churches, industries or for the armed serv- 
ices at home or anywhere. Try them at 


your next party. 











Wi IS THE STANDARD of measurement for a good 
game? The first and most important quality of a 
good game is this: those who are participants must give 
clear, observable evidence that this is an activity which 
they genuinely enjoy. This means that it precipitates an 
atmosphere of fun, of merriment. At the same time, such a 
game should possess the quality of interest. If it leads to 
quick boredom, it is not a good game. A good game is 
one which is well-selected for the purpose in mind.— 
Eduard C. Lindeman, Professor of Social Philosophy, New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia University, (re- 
tired). 
Song Scramble 

Select several songs known to the group at your party. 
Write each line of each song on a separate slip of paper. 
When the guests arrive, give each a slip. The guests are to 
find the other players who have the same song, arrange 
the lines in the right order and sing the song as soon as 
they can. The group that sings its song first wins. 

It is surprising how unfamiliar a well-known song can 
look when all one sees is an isolated sentence. 

Sometimes a group finds that only one line is missing 
and has to do quite a bit of searching for the missing 
player. 

Who Am I? 

Here’s a good mixer, with everyone asking questions of 

each other at the same time. 
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Pin slips of paper, with the names of well-known per- 
sons, living or dead, upon the backs of the guests as they 
arrive. Then let them try to find out their own identity 
from each other. Of course, they can see the names of 
everyone else—but not their own. 

Players cannot ask the same person more than one ques- 
tion at a time. They must go from one person to another. 
Answers can only be given in the form of “yes” or “no.” 
When a player thinks he knows his identity, he doesn’t say 
anything until he has his host confirm it. 

For example: a player asks, “Am I a general?” or “Did 
I fight against England?” and so on. He does not ask, “Am 
I George Washington?” He saves this type of direct ques- 
tion for the host—when he feels he has guessed his identi- 
ty. If he has guessed the wrong person, he keeps asking 
others questions until he finally gets it right. After the 
player guesses his identity, he rejoins the game as an 
answerer. 

The host can keep a record of the order in which play- 
ers guess their name and declare the winner later. The 
game is noisy and funny, because everyone is trying to 
be the first to find out his identity. Players must also 
answer questions put to them by others. (A word of cau- 
tion to the host—cover or remove all mirrors.) 


Dance With the Broomstick 

For this dance, if you don’t have an equal division into 
couples, it doesn’t make any difference if girls dance with 
girls and boys with boys. Divide up, leaving one person 
without a partner and give this brave volunteer a broom- 
stick instead. 

The leader plays a piano or phonograph. While the 
music plays, the couples must dance—the guest with the 
broomstick dancing too, just like the others. Suddenly, 
when the music stops—even in the middle of a bar—every- 
one must switch partners. The guest with the broomstick 


Reprinted through the courtesy of the Sterling Publishing Com- 
pany, Incorporated, from 10] Best Games for Teen-Agers, by Lillian 
and Godfrey Frankel. $2.00. 
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drops it and grabs the nearest partner. The person now 
left without a partner gets the broomstick and the dance 
continues. This is great fun for all, and a way of getting 
people better acquainted. 


Numbers 

The host counts the number of guests present. Then he 
calls out in the following manner: “We have thirty people 
here. Now when | say, ‘Mix into three’s,’ I want you to 
get into groups of three. When | call, ‘Mix into five’s,’ then 
quickly get into groups of five and so on. Now ready! 
Mix into three’s!” 

This becomes lively, because the guests have to scurry 
around and get into groups of the required size. There 
usually is a great deal of borrowing and shuffling around 
before the groups are all of the same number. The real 
fun begins when you call out, “Mix into ten’s!” This is a 
sure way to start off the party with a bang. 

Musical Charades 

This is a team game, played by the whole team acting 
out the song as a complete scene, without performing each 
syllable or word individually. When the song is guessed, 
the performing team sings it. Verses can be acted out as 
scenes in themselves or, if the identity of the song is clear 
in one scene, then that is sufficient. 

Here are a few songs with which to start off: “On Top 
of Old Smoky,” “The Blue Tail Fly,” “On, Wisconsin,” 
“The Whiffenpoof Song,” “September Song,” “Solitude,” 
“Star Spangled Banner,” and “America, the Beautiful.” If 
this form of charade proves too difficult, it is fair to tell 
the group what kind of a song you are acting out—that is, 
whether it is folk, jazz, popular, patriotic, show tune, 
spiritual or collegiate. Musical charades are good for de- 
veloping a singing period in your program. 

Rhythm 

After everyone is seated in a circle, the players start 
to beat time. They get a rhythm by first slapping their 
hands on their knees, then clapping their hands together 
and then slapping their knees again. They keep this up 
until, at the last beat, someone starts the game by calling 
out a word. 

Let’s make believe player “A” calls out the word “good.” 
The group then goes through the rhythm of clapping 
knees, hands, then knees. Right after the last motion, the 
player sitting next to “A” in the circle must call out a 
word beginning with the last letter of the previous word. 
In this case, the player can call out “dog.” The group then 
goes through the three rhythm motions again and the next 
player may call out “gift.” If he had called out “good,” 
he would have one point against him, because words 
cannot be repeated. 

The rhythm must be kept up this way: Clap, clap, clap, 
word; clap, clap, clap, word; and so on. The game goes 
very quickly because the rhythm is fast. After a player 
misses three times, he is out of the game. A player can 
miss by giving the name of a person or place or by failing 
to give any word directly after the last beat of the rhythm. 

Pass the Orange 

Two or more teams of equal number are formed. The 

player at the head of each team has an orange, which he 
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holds under his chin. The second person on each team has 
to grab the orange with his neck and chin. Hands cannot 
be used. The movements and gestures which the players 
go through in order to pass the orange become very 
comical. 

The first team to pass the orange to the last player in 


line wins. If there are just a few members on each team, 
the orange can be passed back in reverse order, from last 
man to first, before the game is over. If the orange drops 
to the floor, the player cannot use his hands to pick it up, 
but must pick it up with his neck and chin. 


Last Couple Stoop 

Partners, girl and boy, are chosen for this popular 
game. The players form a circle, boys on the inside, girls 
on the outside. Make sure that everyone knows his partner. 
Members of the same sex can play this game the same 
way—with partners. 

When the music begins (piano or phonograph), the 
outer circle walks clockwise, the inner circle counterclock- 
wise. 

When the music stops, partners run for each other, grab 
each other’s hand and stoop down. The last couple to stoop 
is eliminated and assists in helping to spot the next “last 
couple to stoop.” 

You're In 

In this intellectual game, a player starts by giving a 
brief biography of some famous man or woman, telling it 
in the first person. For example: “I know I’m a great wit. 
Everything I’ve done that’s made me famous is evidence 
of it. I used to have red hair and I associate with people 
of the theatre.” 

The present tense is always used, even in telling of some- 
one dead. The biographer must be skillful enough to tell 
facts and, at the same time, to keep the group from guess- 
ing the name of the person in the biography. First person 
is used for both men and women, regardless of the sex of 
the player telling the story. 

Now, as soon as a listener thinks that he knows the 
name of the person, he asks a question. His question must 
be a guarded one, because he doesn’t want to disclose the 
identity to the rest of the group. If, by the question asked, 
the biographer feels the questioner knows whom he is 
supposed to represent, he answers, “You're in.” For ex- 
ample: Player: “Did you ever have a spouse?” (It’s wise 
to use “spouse” instead of “husband” or “wife” so the 
group won't know the sex of the person right off.) Bi- 
ographer: “Yes.” Player: “Did you ever have dealings 
with Cleopatra?” Biographer: “You're in.” (The biogra- 
pher assumes that the player knows that he has been repre- 
senting George Bernard Shaw, because Shaw wrote Caesar 
and Cleopatra.) 

If the biographer is sure that the player is not hinting 
at the right person, he says, “No, you’re not in.” The bi- 
ographer continues telling his story, bit by bit, and answer- 
ing questions. As the game proceeds, the additional clues 
make it easier. The players “not in” continue asking 
questions until all, or almost all of them, are “in.” The 
person who first guessed correctly becomes the biographer 
for the next round. 
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Because the following list of training opportunities had 
to be made up in November for this issue of RECREATION, 
the plans for many of the short-term training institutes 
are not definite; however, final arrangements for these 
usually are not completed very far in advance, in any 
case. For the most part, the people serving on committees 
and acting as chairmen for these training programs do so 
on a volunteer basis, and cannot be sure of their availa- 
bility too far ahead of time. They are full-time profes- 
sional people with other major responsibilities, who have 
seen the need for this type of training and are performing 
these duties as extra services. If it were not for their 
willingness to take on these additional responsibilities, 
many of the institutes would never be held. 





In some cases, the conferences are fairly well known 
and the dates and locations vary little year after year. For 
others, however, there is just enough information given so 
that those interested will be able to investigate further 
through the appropriate channels. 

We are continuing to follow personnel identified with 
these and other institutes. The leadership changes frequent- 
ly, and it is difficult to keep in touch with those in charge. 
However, more specific information on these and a listing 
of other institutes, as they are reported, will be published 
at a later date. 

Individuals interested in the institutes conducted by the 
training specialists of the National Recreation Association 
are referred to the schedule on the inside back cover of 
each issue of RECREATION. 


Recreation Leadership Training Programs 


Date Location 

February Eastern Cooperative Recreation 
School (Winter Session) 

February 25-29 Annual Great Lakes Park 
Training Institute 

March Annual Recreation Conference 

March Group Work Institute for 
New England Workers 

March 2-8 Great Plains Recreation 
Leaders Laboratory 

April Mountain Folk Festival 

April National Folk Festival 

April Ihduhapi Recreation Leader 
Laboratory 

April Kansas State Camp Workshop 

April Buckeye Recreation Workshop 

April Leisurecraft and Counseling 
Camp 

April Recreation Skills Institute 

April 4, 5 Kentucky Folk Festival 

April-May Recreation Training School 

April-May Southwestern Recreation Leaders 
Laboratory 

The Methodist Church also conducts recreation workshops in 


For Further Information 


Miss Ruth Norris, 62 West 82nd Street, New York 24, New York 


Garrett G. Eppley, School of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


Miss Ruth McIntire, Extension Specialist in Recreation, Coopera- 
tive Extension Work, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Massachusetts 


Boston University, School of Social Work, 264 Bay State Road, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Reverend Howard Christenson, Dannebrog, Nebraska 


Frank H. Smith, Box 1826, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


Miss Sarah Gertrude Knott, Room 214, 706 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Box 491, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Miss Mary Elsie Border, Assistant State Club Leader, Division of 
Extension, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 


R. Bruce Tom, Cooperative Extension Service, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio 


Earl H. Regnier, Recreation Supervisor, Department of Physical 
Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


William B. Pond, Acting Supervisor, State Parks and Recrea- 
tion Commission, Seattle, Washington 


Miss Lovaine Lewis, Instructor, Women’s Division, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


Westchester Recreation Commission, County Office Building, 
White Plains, New York 


Travis Hughes, Assistant State Club Leader, State College, New 
Mexico 


various sections of the country. For further information on 


these and other workshops, write to Mr. Larry Eisenberg, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Make It Yourself 


AY’ INTERESTING challenge to hobby- 
ists, crafts groups and all who 
take pride in “making it themselves” 
is offered by the Mak-a-Clok Kit, com- 
bining the fun of creative construction 
with some cabinet-making and finish- 
ing. Priced at $8.95, the kit contains 
parts and instructions for making a 
handsome, solid wood clock case for 
installation and the self-starting Ses- 
sions electric movement. The main 
wood two-inch block is _pre-drilled, 
with a four-inch diameter hole to fit 
the clock—which, incidentally, is pre- 
assembled and in perfect working 
order. 

Details for wood finishing and six 
designs in photographic, as well as 
blueprint, form also are included. 
Hobbyists may select one of the styles 
or choose parts of each for creating 
individual designs. For further infor- 
mation, write to Bradley-Rogers Cor- 
poration, 19 West Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York 10, New York. 


Stadium Seats 

A new, improved model of its alumi- 
num stadium seat is being featured by 
All-Luminum Products, 43 N. Third 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The new seat, strengthened and 
modified in design to fit any stadium 
or grandstand, is now available in 
your local school or college colors, 
with the school seal or letter printed 
directly on the backrest. Priced at 
$4.95 (two for $9.50), it is weather- 
proof, waterproof and rustproof. 


New Bulletin Boards 


A great deal of attention is being 
centered upon improving your bulletin 
boards for maximum efficiency. 

The A. C. Davenport and Sons Com- 
pany, 311 N. Desplaines Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois, manufacturers of cork 
back boards, bulletin boards, plant 
safety boards and other identification 
devices, announces that a new develop- 
ment to keep cork boards clean five 
times as long as usual, even under 
dusty conditions, is now being used in 
the entire Dav-Son line. Its improved 
surface coating is responsible for mak- 
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ing the board practically impervious 
to dirt, grease and hand marks. Con- 
stant use without painting or other 





surface refinishing is among the other 
advantages. The board can be had with 
or without glass. 


* 7 A 


The Bettercraft Company, at the 
same address as Davenport and Sons, 
has also completed a new bulletin 
board, suitable for community centers, 
playgrounds, schools, colleges, clubs, 
offices, libraries—in fact, wherever a 
bulletin board is a convenience. 

This eighteen by twenty-four inch 
composition board firmly holds thumb- 
tacks, has a pin-up title heading and 
border trim in various colors. 


Touchdown in Rubber 


Football history was made in At- 
lanta, Georgia, on October 13, when 
the Voit XF9 rubber-covered football 
made its debut in the clash between 
Louisiana State University and Georgia 
Tech, reportedly marking the first time 
in collegiate history that anything 
other than a leather football had ever 
been used in a major college confer- 
ence contest. 

The game climaxed years of experi- 
mentation and tests for the Voit ball 
and the XF9 passed its test success- 
fully. The new ball was originally 
started four years ago and underwent 
a number of trials in Los Angeles high 
school and junior college games. Voit 
plans to submit the ball for NCAA 
Rules Committee adoption this year. 

Incidentally, the game was won by 
Georgia Tech, 25-7. 





Gymnasium Equipment 

Fred Medart Products, Incorporated, 
announces the development of several 
new types of physical therapy and 
gymnasium equipment—among them, 
the Medart Wet Spirometer, using a 
float chamber principle for precision- 
testing of the lungs: a new Back and 
Leg Dynamometer, for accurately test- 
ing back and leg lifts up to 2,500 
pounds; a Hand Manuometer, for 
measuring hand grip strength; and the 
Pond-Medart Twisting Belt, designed 
to help develop expert gymnasts and 
tumblers in a short time. The last is 
constructed in two sections which 
fasten together with strong non-slip 
tension buckles. Both the outside belt. 
which holds an eye-ring support, and 
the inside belt are made of heavy duty 
webbing, bonded under pressure into 
an inseparable unit. Design and con- 
struction prevent fouling or twisting 
of all suspension ropes regardless of 
the number of body twists or somer- 
saults. 

For details and prices, write to Fred 
Medart Products, Incorporated, 3535 
DeKalb Street, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


For Camera Fans 

A new line of cameras recently was 
introduced toe the photographic market 
by Ansco, Binghamton, New York, 
during the San Francisco Convention 
of the Master Photo Dealers and Fin- 
ishers Association. 

Five new cameras, including four 
amateur folding cameras — Ansco 





Speedex Special, Ansco f:4.5 Speedex, 
Ansco f:4.5 Viking, Ansco f:6.3 Viking 
—and a 35mm. camera—the Ansco 
Karomat — were imported from Ger- 
many. They range in price from thirty- 
six dollars for the f:6.3 Viking to 
$168.50 for the precision-engineered 
35mm. camera. 

Ansco also brought out three new 
complete flash-camera-gadget bag out- 
fits for amateurs— including — the 
Readyflash Camera Outfit at $15.95; 
the Rediflex Camera Outfit at $24.95; 
and the Flash Clipper Outfit at $26.95, 
all prices including federal tax. 

Each outfit contains a camera, 
Anscoflash with batteries, flashlamps, 
a deluxe gadget bag. film and other 


accessories. 
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HANDCRAFTS 


mustache. His stiff collar could be colored paper and his bow tie 
black crepe paper. In this same general way, you may create any 
character for your play—animals, witches, princesses, kings, dragons. 
Just let your imagination run wild. You really can make the puppets 
act too, in a very stiff way, of course—but that’s part of the fun. 
The bag is put upon the hand of the performer. His other hand can 
be used as the hand of the puppet, but he must be careful not to 
show his own head above the screen. Any drama can be used in 
which only head and hands need to show. 


SHADOW PUPPETS 


Make the puppets from shirt cardboard or any other kind that is 
easy to cut. Draw the silhouette of your character first and don’t 
worry too much about whether it is truly life-like. The younger 


IGHT MUSLIN 
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children won’t bother and their puppets will be weird and fanciful 
and full of imagination. Thumbtack each one to a thin stick and 
your characters are ready. For the stage, make a frame about two 
and one-half feet by three feet, or smaller, if more convenient, and 
stretch it with thin unbleached muslin tacked around the sides. This 
can be set up on two chairs and a light placed in back, so that the 
puppets can “act” against the screen, with the light behind them. 
Scenery is made of paper pinned onto the muslin—grass, trees, 
houses and so on—but be sure to leave a large enough space for the 


“ce 


characters to be “dramatic.” Using colored tissue paper, you also can 
experiment with lighting effects. A shaded lamp or spotlight, placed 
on a table at the correct height, can be used to make the shadows 
on the screen. The room in which the play is given should be dark. 
Nursery rhymes, ballads, story plays, fairy tales and books of verse 


offer suitable material for shadow puppet shows. 
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Reeipes for Fun 


The stage is set; the performers get ready; and 
the show is on! There’s singing and dancing, per- 
haps a play or comedy skit or two. It’s a world of 
make-believe and the actors contributing to the 
magic are not made of flesh and blood but of 
papier-mache, a paper bag or even a shadow. 
Puppetry is a fascinating art, and particularly so 
when the puppets, stage and props are of your own 
creation. The following directions should help.° 





PAPIER-MACHE PUPPETS 


Medium or Materials: 
Newspapers, paste, cardboard, water, string, cloth, needle, thread, 
paint. 


Procedure: 
1. Wrap a small piece of cardboard around your finger to form a 


cylinder shape. Tie a piece of string around this to hold it in shape. 
This will serve as the puppet’s neck and as a base for his head. 

2. Wrap dry newspaper around this card- 
board, leaving the bulk of the paper at the 
top to form the skull and head and a smaller 
amount at the bottom or around the part 
which is to be the neck. Be sure that the a 
lower opening of the cardboard is not cov- 


DRY PAPER 
ered with paper, for you must be able to slip > J 
your finger inside the neck in order to ma- 4, \\ 
neuver the puppet head. az 
3. Now you are ready to add the papier- Ze 


maché. Tear some newspaper into one-inch 
strips and soak them in water. Mix some paste 
with water, until it is about as thick as cream. 
Dip the wet strips of paper into the paste and 
wrap them around the head until you have 
at least five layers of papier-maché. Be sure 








that these strips are put on tightly and smooth- 
ly. Noses, ears and so on can be added with 
chunks of papier-maché covered with strips. 
4. Allow the head to dry and you will find it as hard as card- 
board. It is now ready to be painted with water paints. 

>. After the face is painted on, hair can be added with string, yarn, 
steel wool and so on. 


*Reprinted from twenty-first annual staff manual, Division of Recreation. De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Don’t Miss 


Group Games: For High Schools, Col- 
leges and Recreational Groups. Pub- 
lications Committee of the American 
\ssociation of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D.C. 


Some old, some new, all good! 


Make Your Own Uke. Wayne T. Pratt, 
Printing Department, Phoenix Indian 
School, Phoenix, Arizona. 10c. A good 
crafts project. 

Capitol Record Number 79-40197. “In- 
Arch and Outside Under,” and 
“Right Hand Over, Left Hand Under.” 


Music by Cliffie Stone Orchestra, calls 
by Jonesy. Wonderful! 


side 


Washington’s Birthday Program. Pre- 
pared especially for the Girl Scouts of 
\merica by the American Heritage 
Foundation, 17 East 45th Street, New 
York 17. 15c. Good. 


Soap Carving . . . in the Classroom, 
Marion Quinn Dix. National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, 160 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10. Free. Full of ideas 


and “how-to” 


information for any 
group interested in this fascinating 
hobby. 
Basket-Volleyball 
Basket-volleyball, a novelty team 
game, combines basic volleyball skills 


with typical basketball game situations. 
Developed by William Ricker, Roose- 
velt Junior High School, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, and Thomas Nimmo, a 
calls for the ele- 
both 


student teacher, it 


ments of teamwork found in 
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games, according to these rules: 

Playing Area: Any standard basket- 
ball court. 

Equipment: A regulation voileyball. 

Players: At least ten and more. Ideal 
with eight to ten on a side; there may 
be as many as twenty on a team. 

Line-up: Similar to that in man-to- 
man basketball. 

Object: To score by tapping the 
ball into the basket and to prevent 
the other team from scoring. 

Procedure: Start with a jump ball 
at center as in basketball. Teamwork 
consists of a series of volleys from 
player to player. 

Scoring: Same as in basketball. 

Time: Two fifteen-minute halves of 
straight running time. 

Violations: Ball striking floor; ball 
going out of bounds; catching ball; 
more than two successive volleys by 
one player (but any number of taps 
can be made when rebounding off 
backboard in attempting to score) ; 
striking ball with fist (repeated offense 
invokes technical foul); ball striking 
obstacles around court; and all others 
covered in basketball 
back-court rule. 


code, except 

Penalty: Opposing team takes ball 
out of bounds at closest boundary line 
to violation. Ball is put back into play 
with volleyball serve. It cannot be 
blocked in this situation. When re- 
sponsibility for violation cannot be de- 
termined, play is resumed, with jump 
at nearest circle between the two play- 
ers involved. 

Fouls: Same as in basketball. 

Penalty: One or two throws, as in 


basketball. Free throw is taken by the 
fouled player standing on foul line, 
throwing ball into air for a setup and 
trying to score with a volley.—Re- 
printed from Scholastic Coach, Octo- 
ber 1951. 


New Films 


V for Volunteers. National Film 
Board of Canada. 16 mm.—sound— 
twenty minutes—two reels. Available 
through Association Films, Incorpo- 
rated. This is a new, dramatically-ef- 
fective documentary, produced through 
the cooperation of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare and the 
Association of Junior Leagues of 
America. It dramatically illustrates, 
through the experiences of a suburban 
family, “too busy” to help with civic 
activities, that volunteer work is every- 
body’s business. A substantial part of 
the picture deals with the need for, 
and use of, volunteer help in public 
recreation activities; and the inter- 
viewing and placement of the volunteer 
are given good coverage. Having pre- 
viewed the film in New York, National 
Recreation Association representatives 
would like to call it to the attention of 
local recreation departments as excel- 
lent for use in interpreting to the com- 
munity volunteer services as they can 
apply locally, and for recruiting. 


Here Comes the Band. RKO Pictures 
Corporation. Those interested in de- 
veloping bands and smaller instru- 
mental ensembles will derive inspira- 
tion and ideas from this two-reel film, 
a recent RKO-Pathé release. Invite 
your music groups, particularly your 
teen-agers, to see it. It features the 
well-known University of Michigan 
band performing at football games, in 
marching formations and in various 
action patterns, also covering the train- 
ing of band members and the details 
of planning new routines. It attractive- 
ly demonstrates the educational, social 
and recreational values of learning to 
play an instrument. Check with your 
local theatre manager to find out when 
this picture will be playing in your 
town. A 16 mm. copy of it will be 
available in May. For further informa- 
tion, write to RKO Pictures Corpora- 
tion, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20. 
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Planning for Recreation 


in Rural Areas— 


Problems of rural life and educa- 
tion in California have been the sub- 
ject of discussion at four conferences 
held in California under the 
sponsorship of the California State 
Department of Education. Many ques- 
tions relating to the function of ru- 
ral recreation, organization, faciliti- 
ties, leadership and programs have 
been discussed and recommendations 
developed. 

Features of rural conditions and ru- 
ral living considered distinctive and 
necessary in planning for recreation 
are: 

1. Many times, rural homes are 
quite large and could be the center 
of neighborhood activities, if this were 
encouraged. 

2. Playground apparatus for physi- 
cal development is of minor impor- 
tance, since such natural apparatus 
as trees, fences, and irregular terrain 
often present opportunity for climbing 
and vigorous physical activities. 

3. Rural school buildings usually 
community 


cities 


are centered within the 
and include many recreation facilities 
which should be available on a year- 
round basis. 

4. School district transportation fa- 
cilities may be used, if authorized by 
the trustees, for transporting children 
to the school, swimming pool, park, 


playground and/or community center, 
after school and week-ends during the 
school year and during vacation pe- 
riods. This is particularly important, 
owing to the distances involved in 
sparsely-populated areas. 

5. Rural organization facilities often 
are suitable as attractive meeting 
places and recreation centers, as pro- 
grams are developed. 

6. Farm pets, hunting and fishing, 
swimming, winter sports, study of 
birds, butterflies and insects, astrono- 
my and gardening provide inherent 
opportunities for recreation in the ru- 
ral environment and should be uti- 
lized. 

7. The rural recreation 
need not give much emphasis to segre- 
gation by age groups and by sex, 
as families normally participate as a 
group in many social and physical ac- 
tivities, and it is a normal pattern for 
boys and girls to hold memberships in 
the same clubs. 

Of the recommendations, upon which 
general agreement was reached, some 
apply equally to urban communities, 
but others are distinctly related to the 
rural situation. Major recommenda- 


program 


tions include: 

1. That adequate recreation serv- 
ices, under properly constituted pub- 
lic authority and with adequate pub- 
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lic financing, be made available to all 
people within the state. 

2. That every county and rural com- 
munity establish a legally-authorized 
recreation board or commission. 

3. That all public authorities permit 
full utilization of available facilities; 
adapt present facilities for year-round 
community use; plan, design and con- 
struct buildings and facilities for year- 
round community use, with emphasis 
upon winter utility. 

4. That thorough research and study 
be initiated in order to establish es- 
sential standards in rural recreation. 

5. That public and private agencies 
cooperate in jointly supporting and 
conducting a recreation training pro- 
gram for professional and volunteer 
leaders. 

6. That adequate salaries be pro- 
vided to attract competent qualified 
personnel to rural recreation. 

7. That public schools make availa- 
ble district transportation facilities for 
community recreation purposes, where 
needed. 

8. That the section relating to 
training for leisure in the statement, 
“Framework for Public Education in 
California,” issued by the California 
Framework Committee of the State 
Curriculum Commission, be endorsed 
as sound and comprehensive. 

9. That state, county, school district 
and city governments cooperate in es- 
tablishing, promoting, conducting and 
financing adequate public recreation 
programs in rural areas. 

10. That public recreation be recog- 
nized as an essential governmental 
service. 

11. That county boards of super- 
visors provide sufficient financial al- 
locations for the hiring and training 
of personnel to carry on a well-planned 
recreation program, and for the main- 
tenance and operation of available fa- 
cilities. 

12. That the planning of all public 
recreation facilities be coordinated 
through an appropriate local or coun- 
ty planning commission. 

13. That public school facilities be 
made available and be utilized as com- 
munity recreation centers in rural 
areas, and that future school facilities 
be planned for recreational, as well as 
educational, use. 
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Books Received 








Mystery Mine, Kenneth L. Sinclair. 
The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. $2.50. 

PARTIES ON A Bupcet, Louise Price 
Bell. Prentice-Hall, 
New York. $2.95. 

PRINCIPLES OF RECREATION, John L. 
Hutchinson. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. $3.50. 

ScHooLt PLANNING, Kenneth Reid. 
Architectural Record, New York. 
$8.00. 

SPoRTS THRILLS, ENCYCLOPEDIA OF, 
Jack C. Dawson. Hart Publishing 
Company, New York. $2.75; paper, 
$1.00. 

SquaRE Dance!, Ralph J. McNair. 
Garden City Books, Garden City, 
New York. $1.50. 

WorLp’s FAVORITE RECIPES FROM THE 
Unirep Nations, THe, edited by the 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. Paper, $1.00. 


Incorporated, 





Pamphlets 








DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATING 
PRINCIPLES OF ELECTROMAGNETS 
FOR ATTRACTING CoppEeR, ALUMI- 
NUM AND OTHER NON-FERROUS MET- 
aLs, Leonard R. Crow. The Scien- 
tific Book Publishing Company, Vin- 
cennes, Indiana. Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 
$1.00. 

EXCEPTIONAL CuiLp, THE, Report of 
conference held under the auspices 
of the Child Research Clinic of the 
Woods Schools, Langhorne, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Facts For You, A Stupy ON ANNUAL 
Reports. Herbert L. Fisher, Box 
1259, YMCA, Tampa 1, Florida. 
$1.00. 

Fears OF CHILDREN, Helen Ross. Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Incorpo- 
rated, Chicago. $.40. 

HEALTH INSTRUCTION IN THE SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS, H. F. Kilander. Feder- 
al Security Agency. Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Govern- 
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ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. $.10. 

Here’s How To Do It, Supplement 
Number One, catalogue of films. 
Physical Fitness Division, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Wel- 
fare, Ottawa, Canada. 

How You Grow, Bernice L. Neugar- 
ten. Science Research Associates, In- 
corporated, Chicago. $.40. 

Lonc Piay Recorps oF JewisH IN- 
TEREST, catalogue. Federation for 
Jewish Service, Omaha, Nebraska. 

NATIONAL SURVEY OF RECREATION IN 
CANADIAN COMMUNITIES, sponsored 
by the National Council on Physical 
Fitness, the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities and the 
Parks and Recreation Association of 
Canada. Physical Fitness Division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, Ottawa, Canada. 

OFFICIAL BASKETBALL GUIDE, edited by 
Bernice Finger. American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Washington, D.C. 
$.50. 

OFFICIAL RECREATIONAL GAMES AND 
VoLiey Ba. Guipe, edited by Jane 
A. Harris and Dorothea Graham. 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
Washington, D.C. $.50. 

Puttinc on A Piay, Donald Wetmore. 
Physical Fitness Division of the De- 
partment of National Health and 
Welfare, Ottawa, Canada. 

RECREATION IN INDUSTRY. Community 
Programmes Branch, Ontario De- 
partment of Education, Toronto, 
Canada. 

REPORT OF THE SIXTH NATIONAL H1-Y 
Concress. Centennial International 
YMCA Convention. Association 
Press, New York. $.60. 

SCHOOLS FOR OUR TiMEs. National 
Education Association of the United 
States, Washington, D.C. 

SCHOOL SAVINGS JOURNAL FOR CLass- 
ROOM TEACHERS. Education Section, 
United States Savings Bonds Divi- 
sion, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Soap CARVING IN THE CLASSROOM, 


Marion Quinn Dix. National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, New York. 
SUMMER REcREATION, presented by the 
State of Minnesota, Youth Conserva- 

tion Commission, St. Paul. 

TEACHER’S MANUAL FOR TUMBLING AND 
Apparatus Stunts, Otto E. Ryser. 
William C. Brown Company, Du- 
buque, Iowa. $3.00. 

TRAINING PLAYGROUND LEADERS, 1951 
manual. Toronto District Recreation 
Directors and Community Pro- 
grammes Branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education, Toronto, Canada. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, tourist 
study, conducted by the Wyoming 
Highway Department Planning Divi- 
sion, the United States Department 
of Commerce Bureau of Public 
Roads and the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior National Park 
Service. 





Magazines 











BEACH AND PooL, August 1951 
Plan Your Club Pool Now, Edward 
N. Donath. 
A Formula for Bathing Load Limits, 
Wayne A. Becker. 
The Hard Coal Filter Media, J. A. 
Oldenburg. 
Principles of Beach Front Opera- 
tion, Mark L. Rennert. 
How to Promote Your Pool—A Sym- 
posium. 
BEACH AND Poo, September 1951 
Aquabolo, A New Water Game, 
James Rendall. 
A Community Club Builds a Pool, 
Dr. Charles A. Bowman, Jr. 
Methods of Cash Control, W. C. 
Stober. 
ParK MAINTENANCE, September 1951 
Water Safety—What to Anticipate, 
John B. Dunne. 
Aeration Is New Approach to Care 
of Turf, Arthur J. Smith. 
PaRKS AND RECREATION, September 
1951 
Niagara Park’s Public Golf Course 
Is Opened, Maxine T. Gray. 
Planning the School Camp, George 
B. Tobey, Jr. 
Nature Bulletins Effective in Out- 
door Education. 
South Dakota’s Prairie Parks. 
Maintenance Mart. 
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Recreation for Older People 
in California 

Prepared in collaboration with Ameri- 
can Women’s Voluntary Services of 
California, Incorporated, and the 
Department of Physical Education, 
University’ of California, Los An- 
geles. Printing Division, Documents 
Section, State of California Recrea- 
tion Commission, Eleventh and O 
Streets, Sacramento 14, California. 
Paper, $.50 plus tax. 


This pamphlet, while it uses informa- 
tion garnered in California, will be of 
great interest and help to any com- 
munities or organizations conducting 
recreation programs for oldsters, or 
planning to do so. It also will be valu- 
able to volunteers and students inter- 
ested in this phase of recreation. 

The first of the four sections of this 
pamphlet includes a six-page statement 
about our aging population, the part 
recreation plays, how it can be used 
and community responsibility. This 
section sets the stage for the more spe- 
cific ones which follow. 

The second section is on the organi- 
zation and administration of senior rec- 
reation programs. Its sixteen pages give 
factual recommendations about space, 
facilities, finance, personnel and so on. 

Section three consists of thirty pages 
describing actual programs of this sort 
in various California cities, each ac- 
count giving specific and detailed in- 
formation. 

Section four consists of an annotated 
bibliography of five pages, divided in- 
to three headings—program activities, 
general organization and administra- 
tion and background material. Unfor- 
tunately, it omits the many interesting 
and important articles which have ap- 
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new Publications 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


peared in RECREATION, as well as in 
several other NRA publications on 
these subjects. 

However, it is good to see thought- 
ful, accurate information of this sort 
presented in a single inexpensive form. 
We hope that, some time soon, a criti- 
cal evaluation of centers and programs 
for older people will be prepared by 
some department or organization, so 
that the many present different and de- 
vious paths taken by such programs 
can be analyzed, studied and construc- 
tive recommendations made, based up- 
on facts. In other words, the time will 
soon come when we need to take stock. 
Otherwise, there is a possible danger 
that centers and programs for older 
people may become as “faddy” and as 
ephemeral as many teen-canteens of 
several years ago.—Virginia Mussel- 
man, Correspondence and Consultation 
Service, National Recreation Associa- 


tion. 


A Song in His Heart 


John Jay Daly. John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $3.00. 

Here we have the life story of one of 
the great contributors to the American 
treasury of folk songs, composer of the 
ever-popular “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny,” “In the Evening by the 
Moonlight,” “Oh, Dem Golden Slip- 
pers” and others, which have endeared 
themselves to singing groups through- 
out the land. The biography is fiction- 
alized to some extent, for little is 
known of the life of James Bland ex- 
cept that he was born of free Negro 
parents in Flushing, New York, in 
1854, was a member of various min- 
strel troupes and had a genius for turn- 
ing out melodies. 





Only thirty-five of his hundreds of 
songs were copyrighted, and not more 
than six or eight of these attained last- 
ing fame, but much of his output was 
incorporated into the minstrel shows of 
the *80’s and ’90’s or was adapted to 
the use of other types of musical en- 
tertainment, without credit to the com- 
poser. Bland indeed was forgotten by 
the public before half his life was over, 
and he spent his latter years in practi- 
cal destitution. It was not until the 
past decade that interest was revived in 
the “Negro Stephen Foster,” as he has 
often been called, and posthumous hon- 
ors accorded him. One of these was the 
adoption of “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny” as the official song of that 
state. ° 

Mr. Daly’s book includes eight of 
the better-known Bland songs, with 
words, melodies and piano accompani- 
ments. It also contains illustrations 
nostalgic of the era before the sweep 
of industry, when the minstrel show 
was at its height and gave us songs 
which we have not permitted to die. 

Introduction to the book was written 
by Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, 
who pays the following tribute to 
Bland: 

“Although the people of Virginia 
owe a debt of gratitude to James Bland 
for having given the Old Dominion 
state its official song, his countrymen 
in the other states are equally his bene- 
ficiaries. During his lifetime, Bland 
composed over seven hundred songs. 
. . . Like Stephen Foster, . . . he felt 
the spiritual quality of the Negro race 
and succeeded in putting his feelings 
into words and music.” — Gertrude 
Borchard, Correspondence and Con- 
sultation Service, National Recreation 
Association. 
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